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Hast Thou a Sorrow ? 


By Anna Temple 


*” AST thou a sorrow?” saith the tempter bold, 
“It shows thy Father hath forgotten thee ; 
Renounce thy faith, thy trust in him withhold,— 
Could one who loves afflict so grievously ?” 


“ Hast thou a sorrow?” faith speaks to mysoul, 
‘*It shows thy Father seeks thy betterment ; 
Ask him to so direct it and control, 
That thou shalt gain the blessing with it sent.” 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


=—E Pre RIAD 


ag of The Sunday School Times will be 
interested to know of the recent addition of Mr. 
Frederic W. Chamberlain, formerly of Three 
Oaks, Michigan, to the editorial staff of this paper. 
Mr. Chamberlain has entered upon his duties as Man- 
aging Editor. For the past ten years he has been as- 
sociated in business with Mr. E. K. Warren, of Three 
Oaks, who was Chairman of the World's Fourth 
Sunday-School Convention. Mr. Chamberlain was a 
member of the World’s Sunday-school cruise to Jeru- 
salem last spring, and was elected secretary of the 
permanent organization of that cruise. The editorial 
staff of the Times remains otherwise unchanged, 
Henry G. Talmadge being Associate Editor ; Pro- 
fessor H. V. Hilprecht, Research Editor ; President 
Robert Ellis Thompson, Consulting Editor; and 
Charles Gallaudet Trumbull, Editor-in-Chief. 


Kx 
Old Contracts 


Every man is under bonds to the past, —and some- 
times those bonds ought to be broken. It is a tempt- 
img excuse : that we must keep on in a certain course 
for the present because of existing circumstances. 
Publishers who undertake to raise the standard of 
what is admitted to their advertising pages are faced 


by that temptation. Too often the phrase ‘‘old con- 
tracts, you know,"’ is urged as a reason for the pres- 
ence of what is admittedly not up to standard. But 
an old contract can usually be cancelled, —if a man is 
willing to pay the price. And when the past ought 
to be broken with, no price is too high to pay. The 
‘* New Covenant of our Lord and Saviour’’ and the 
old contract with sin cannot both be held to. Which 


ought to go? 
ax 
Loving and Liking 


It is possible to love everybody, though there 
may be people whom we do not like. Loving is a 
God-given command. It enriches the life of the 
lover and of the loved. Its practise enlarges the 
heart and clarifies the mind. Liking calls for mutual 
attraction, takes into account surroundings, ideals, 
tastes, characteristics, sympathies. Our list of ac- 
quaintances may include those with whom we are not 
‘* compatible,’’ with whom ordinary contact may 
generate ‘‘ friction,’’ with whom we are sure we have 
‘‘nothing in common.’’ We are not commanded to 
like those persons. We are commanded to dove 
them. Let us begin by obeying that command, 


x 
Whom Men Rank Highest 


No other tribute to a man’s character expresses 
the wealth of meaning contained in the simple state- 
ment that he isa man. As aman he may serve the 
world in a score of noble ways ; but the world cares 
more for the man than for his profession or his serv- 
ice. The moment a man’s particular form of service 
becomes more evident to the world than his manhood, 
that moment he has lost something of man's highest 
place. The surgeon who is merely a masterly cutting 
machine has not the hold on the world that the surgeon 


has whose manhood and heart show strong alongside 
and above his marvelous professional skill. A vigor- 
ous, manly young minister asked a business acquaint- 
ance : ‘‘Would you rather see me dressed to look 
like a minister, or like a man?’’ There was only 
one answer. The man who asked that question can 
minister in his chosen and highest form of service the 
more effectively because ‘‘ man”’ is written on his face 
and dress and life. After Woodrow Wilson's election 
to the presidency of Princeton University, when men 
were trying to formulate the reasons for the peculiarly 
high place that he held in their esteem and admira- 
tion, Booth Tarkington’s undergraduate comment on 
Professor Wilson was recalled : ‘‘ That fellow seems to 
be a man.’’ The reason for the supreme place of 
man in men’s rating was given at the creation : man 
was made in God's image. Wherefore ‘‘ quit you like 


men, be strong."’ 


Glowing Steadily 

It is harder to maintain a good average by keep- 
ing close to that average day by day than by fluctuating 
between extremes. Yet there is more power for good 
in the life that moves steadily forward, not irregu- 
larly, than there is in the life that records sky-rocket 
achievements and then drops back far below the 
mark. For the world knows that it may depend upon 
the former, and it never knows where it may find the 
latter. In the modern heating of houses, that fur- 
nace-regulator is the most sought after which main- 
tains the fire and heat at a steady glow, night as well 
as day. Almost any furnace can be made to burn 
fiercely for a time,—which means first over-heating, 
and then a house that is over-cold. There are times 
in every life when double pressure is necessary ; but 
let us not regularly alternate our lives between double 
pressure and half-pressure. The world needs the 
steady glow of its every life. 


Does Everything Happen for the Best? 


T SOUNDS pious to say that everything happens 
for the best. But it is not scriptural, and it is 
not true. Many things happen because of sin, 

and sin is never for the best. Paul says that where 
sin abounded, grace did much more abound. But 
we are not therefore to suppose that God was de- 
pendent on sin for the manifestation of his grace. Of 
course nothing ever happens that defeats God's ulti- 
mate purposes. God is able to overrule all evil and 
accident to his own gracious designs. But evil is evil, 
and God does not cause it, or desire it, or need it. 

Because of the rascality of a brother, a gentleman lost 

his money, and failed in business. That misfortune 
turned his attention to religious work, and he became 
a most devoted lay evangelist. He always said that his 
loss of money was really a blessing. But the wicked- 
ness of the brother was not a part of God's plan. _In- 
deed that brother degenerated and lived an unblest life. 

There are a great many bad things in this world 

for which God is not responsible, and which he does 
not desire. And in the wake of wickedness, partly 
connected with it oftentimes, is much sadness and 
sorrow. We must not ascribe all these calamities to 
God, and say, ‘‘ Everything happens for the best.’’ 
The Scripture does not say that all things are good, 
but that all things work together for good to them 
that love God. The world is not as God would 
have it. But God's power is such that he can bring 
his people to their highest development in the world 
as it is. 

Leaving aside the mystery of the origin of suffering 





and evil, it is evident that they become servants in 
the hand of God for our moral training. What kind 
of a man could be produced in this way : let him have 
everything that he desires, let him succeed in all his 
undertakings, let people fulfil all their engagements 
with him, let him never suffer accident, never be dis- 
appointed, never be misunderstood, never be sick, 
never be wearied, never be overworked? It is 
evident that no man could be so shielded and 
pampered without becoming selfish, self-sufficient, 
unsympathetic, overbearing. It is the veriest tru- 
ism that men must fight, and suffer, and wait, in 
order to be strong. 

But while we may readily admit the general proposi- 
tion that certain trials are necessary for the development 
of character, we see so clearly how our particular vex- 
ings and annoyances could have been avoided, that 
we often fail to apply the principle in our own lives. 
The trouble that came last week, we argue, was not 
a part of our Christian discipline, because it was 
caused by the foolishness of such a one and by the 
wickedness of that other one, and the accident which 
happened was due to purely natural causes. 

Yet it is part of the essential experience of life to 
meet the foolishness and wickedness of men, and to 
live among material conditions. God may not di- 
rectly cause them or bring them. We may be able 
to trace them all to their beginnings, and see how all 
might have been different. But God will be in them 
all if we are willing that he shall be. The blessed 
assurance for the Christian is that all of them may be 
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helpful, and none of them harmful, and that all 
things may work together for his good. 

Therein is the distinction between fatalism and 
faith. Islam is submission to fate : God's will is in- 
evitable ; man can only bow to it, and hope in the 
divine mercy. But virile Christian faith is far dif- 
ferent. Here is a world of mighty forces, in which a 
man must do his best. He must study and strive, 
he must adapt himself to the material conditions in 
which he finds himself, for his fortune will depend 
largely upon his own efforts. Here, too, is a world 
of persons. endowed with moral responsibility, who 
act and react upon one another. And the Christian 
must meet his fellow-men in a thousand varying rela- 
tions. But God is with him in the midst of all, trans- 
forming every evil into spiritual blessing, bringing 
good out of every accident, trouble, and irritation, 
using every circumstance and situation that comes in 
the complex play of things and persons for the fur- 
thering of his high design that we shall be conformed 
to the image of his Son. 
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This noble faith is wonderfully pictured in the 
Book of Revelation. Whatever may be the details 
of* interpretation of that difficult writing, its main 
thought is clear and beautiful. On the earth are per- 
secutions and calamities, war and pestilence. There 
is all manner of iniquity. God is not the cause of 
it, but strange powers of wickedness disobedient to 
his will are. The dwellers on earth in the midst of 
the awful perplexities cannot see any sign that God is 
caring for them. But every chapter reveals that God 
is on the throne, and the Lamb is with him. Love 
is at the heart of the universe. And that Love is 
omnipotent, and seeth the end from the beginning. 
At last the end is revealed. Every evil vanishes, and 
the saints who have come out of the tribulation are 
seen to have been purified in the process, while a 
new earth reveals God's power to bring out all things 
well. 

Everything does not happen for the best, but out of 
everything that happens God will bring the best to 
the soul that is believing and responsive. 
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Does Faith Regulate Miracles ? 


Faith in its relation to the ordinary affairs of 
present-day life was discussed in this department in 
last week's issue of The Sunday School Times. An- 
other phase of the question—faith in its bearing on 
the miracles recorded in the Bible—is referred to by 
a letter from a Kansas reader, who writes : 


When Christ said [at Nazareth], ‘‘ No prophet is accepted 
in his own country,’’ was he assigning a reason why he could 
not, or why he would not, perform any miracles? Or was he 
giving a reason for removing his abode from Nazareth ? When 
he returned to Nazareth, although he marveled at their un- 
belief, he laid his hand on a few sick folk and healed them. 

All the commentaries to which I have access assign a 
‘* want of faith'’ as the reason why more widows were not fed 
and more lepers healed in Israel. Yet there is nothing in 
Christ's comparison from which this may be inferred. The 
widow was healed, not because she had faith, as it appears, 
but because it pleased God to send the prophet to her. Naa- 
man is certainly not an example of much faith before healing ; 
the faith of the little captive maid would indicate that Israel 
was at least not all behind Naaman in the matter of grace. 
Again, in many of Christ's cures, he developed the faith before 
or during the cure. 

Is it not probable that so few miracles were performed then, 
as now, because God prefers the orderly workings of the laws 
he has established in wisdom, power, and love, rather than the 
irregular miracle ? 


There were two distinct truths which Jesus appar- 
ently wished to make clear and positive to his fellow 
townsmen at Nazareth. He must have been yearning 
with peculiar intensity to help these old companions 
of his boyhood days. He began in the synagogue on 
that sabbath day that is recorded in Luke 4 : 16-30, 
by reading aloud a Messianic prophecy with which his 
hearers were familiar ; and then he gave them, in un- 
equivocal language, the message that he was giving 
to all: that that prophecy was now fulfilled in him- 
self. The offer of truth and life was before them ; 
what would they do with it? At once the Messiah 
saw that two different attitudes toward himself were 
taking form in his listeners. One was that of the de- 
liberate incredulity, amounting to opposition, that so 
often faces the ‘‘ prophet in his own country.’’ The 
other was the curiosity-seekers’ desire for miracles, — 
signs and wonders of the sort that they had heard he 
was working elsewhere. He had preached his good 
tidings ; he had waited ; this was their answer. 

Then and only then did he give them the two 
truths which they now showed they needed. It was as 
though he hed said to them : ‘* You are saying ‘let this 
man do here at home what he is reported to be doing 
abroad.’ Know that if I do not, you are to blame, 
and not I. For upon incredulity and opposition the 
Messiah cannot bestow the blessings that he would 
bestow, and that he does bestow where he is wel- 
comed. But of a truth [and that ‘but’ indicates 
a new and distinct thought], do not suppose that the 
love and blessings of the Father and the Son must be 
manifested through temporal signs. You know that 
out of all Israel only one widow was chosen to receive 
special temporal care through the visit of Elijah ; and 
you know that the leper whom Elisha healed was not 
of Israel at all, but was a Syrian.'’ The evident 
truth that Jesus was trying to help them to see was 
that those familiar historic facts did not mean that 
God loved no widow of Israel but the widow of 
Zarephath, or that he loved no leper of Israel at all, 
but only Naaman the Syrian. The Kansas inquirer 





is right in urging that the question of faith seems to 
have no connection with Christ's citing of the cases of 
the widow and Naaman. Jesus seems to have been 
teaching the still neglected truth that God loves just 
as much without miracles as with them. 

As to the working of miracles, they seem to have 
been brought about when faith was lacking, or when 
it was feeble, but not when positive opposition or 
antagonism existed. It was apparently this latter 
state of affairs at Nazareth that occasioned Christ's 
few works in and withdrawal from his old home-town, 

Finite beings cannot wisely talk about the ‘* orderly 
workings of the laws’’ of an infinite God who is Love. 
Perhaps a ‘‘ miracle,’’ as we call it, is more in accord 
with the orderly workings of those ‘‘ laws,’’ as we call 
them, than is what we call ‘‘natural’’ or ‘* orderly.’’ 
Perhaps miracles would be ten thousand times more 
common than they are if the orderly workings of 
God's laws had not been disordered by the wilfulness 
of his children. While we are within finite limita- 
tions, and He is infinite, we need not speculate about 
such matters. But we may, now and here, rest abso- 
lutely in the knowledge that when a miracle is for our 
best good, God will, if we will let him, work that 
miracle. The law of his all-loving omniscience was 
back of every miracle in the old days, as it will con- 
tinue to be until time is lost in eternity,—and after. 


XK 
Can We Give Thanks in All Affliction ? 


There is many a truth to which we give hearty 
assent in the abstract,—and hesitate when the time 
comes to apply it. A letter that has come from a 
Canadian reader brings with it welcome evidence that 
there are trusting children of God who are not merely 
‘« bearing up’’ under his chastening, but who are glo- 
riously rejoicing in it. It was called forth by the 
publication in this department some time ago of 
another letter from one who was passing through deep 
waters. 


I have often been tempted to write, and after reading the 
letter of that trusting child of God, I determined to yield to 
the temptation, because my case is somewhat similar. I am 
paralyzed in my legs, have been growing worse for twenty-five 
years, and for the fest ten have been unable to earn my own 
living. But I do not ask you for any comfort. God is my 
comforter, supporter, strengthener, my all. I want to give 
comfort, if possible, to that trusting child of God, if you think 
proper to publish any part of this letter. I can say with the 
Psalmist : 


**T will bless the Lord at a// times, 
His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not a// his benefits."’ 


I may forget some,—there are so many,—but I can obey 
Paul's injunction to the Thessalonians, ‘‘ Rejoice evermore. 
Pray without ceasing. In everything give thanks.’' I am 
now confined to bed, but yet able to get up sometimes, and 
can read and write without difficulty. I do not suppose the 
Lord loves me more than any human creature he has made, 
but he seems to love me a great deal, for ‘‘whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth, and scuurgeth every son whom he re- 
cieveth."’ 


There is a twentieth-century psalm of praise and 
thanksgiving that makes our little discouragements 
and discontents look pretty small. The next time we 
are tempted to think that Paul was somewhat extreme 
when he urged, ‘‘In everything give thanks,'’ let us 
stop for a moment and compare the trial with this 
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Canadian disciple’s evidences of God’s love. Heaven 
has begun for us when we welcome God's plans in 
that writer’s spirit. 

a 


Marring by Misquoting 

It is a simple matter to verify all of one’s Bible 
quotations, but this is. seldom done ; hence there is 
in common use many an alleged quotation from the 
Bible that never appeared there. In a contributed 
article that appeared some months ago in the Times, 
carelessness in this matter was deplored, and striking 
instances of such carelessness were cited. A New 
Jersey reader contributes an interesting item to the 
discussion. He writes: 

Will you allow another word confirmatory of the timely 
opinions set forth by Mr. Horwill on ‘*‘Carelessness in Bible 
Reading’’? Christ, in Matthew 10: 29, asks, ‘‘ Are not two 
sparrows sold for a farthing?’’ and, then, to show God's ten- 
der care over his creatures, he adds, ‘‘and one of them shall 
not fall on the ground without your Father.’’ Often have we 
heard this passage quoted in prayer and sermon as though it 
read ‘‘without your Father's notice.’’ The word ‘notice’’ 
is an interpolation. It is not in the passage. To insert it is 
illogical and derogatory to Christ. ‘* All things are naked and 
laid open before the eyes of him with whom we have to do” 
(Heb. 4:13). Christ knew this, but his thought in the = 
sage above is deeper, and more tender and touching. ‘' Your 
Father takes such constant care of the sparrows, those little 
insignificant birds which sell for a half-penny apiece in your 
market, that not one of them can fall on the ground without 
him."’ God not only sees the sparrow fall, but he himself is 
in that fall. He is there ordering, directing, and controlling 
it. How much more precious is this thought of Christ than 
that which is suggested by putting in without any warrant the 
word ‘‘ notice’’ 

The Bible is worth quoting correctly. Its truth is 
never helped, but often weakened or distorted, by 
misquoting. Let us hold unswervingly to the rule of 
knowing that we use its words correctly. Character, 
as well as the cause of truth, will be the gainer. 
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Hindrances in Sunday-school Work 


It is better to center our attention and our ener- 
gies on opportunities than on obstacles. Obstacles 
have a way of speaking for themselves, while oppor- 
tunities are apt to hurry by unnoticed. But a promi- 
nent Sunday-school worker in one of the eastern states 
has asked that attention be devoted, for the moment, 
to hindrances in Sunday-school work. He writes : 

Will you kindly write me, stating a few of the hindrances to 
Sunday-school work in the present day as you look at it. 
This is to be my subject for a —- I shall appreciate it 
very much if you will state three or four which you consider 
the greatest hindrances in the way of progress. 

The worst hindrance in the way of progress that the 
Editor knows of is unwillingness to overcome hin- 
drances. That is, the most serious lack to-day among 
Sunday-school teachers is their unwillingness to take 
their work seriously. There is no difficulty in the 
whole wide scope of Sunday-school work that can 
stand before the teacher who gives a chief place in 
life to Sunday-school teaching. Expert knowledge of 
the Bible is only a matter of persistent study ; a very 
little time daily, persisted in for a few years, will put 
one head and shoulders above the crowd as a Bible 
student. Knowledge of the pupils, the winning of 
their love and confidence, the getting close to their 
home life and their parents, is within the grasp of any 
teacher who will go after it. A knowledge of the 
laws and methods of teaching is being made available 
on all sides through admirable books and courses and 
institutes. It can be had for the reaching after. But 
all of these things take time, a good deal of time in 
the aggregate. And it is in that very protest, silent 
or outspoken, that the weakness of many Sunday- 
school workers lies. Their Sunday-school teaching is 
not given a chief place in life—remembering that 
six-sevenths of life is lived between Sundays. From 
Monday morning to Saturday night is a busy, crowded 
span, —and the work of building souls is crowded out. 
For instance, in last week's issue of The Sunday School 
Times Dr. Dunning, in suggesting how to commence 
the next six months’ study of one of the profoundest 
books in the Bible, the Gospel of John, advised the 
teacher first to read the book of Johnthrough. ‘You 
don’t mean to read the entire book through at once? 
Why, where could I get the time?’’ is theeexclama- 
tion that springs to the lips of the average teacher. 
What proportion of those who read Dr. Dunning’s 
article, the Editor wonders, gave the time that his 
suggestion calls for? That proportion will be likely 
to represent the proportion of teachers who treat hin- 
drances to their work as challenges to fresh endeavor. 
Only a genius can be a really successful Sunday- 
school teacher ; for genius is an unlimited capacity 
for hard work. 
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The Training of the Teacher 


By Professor Martin G. Brumbaugh 


VII. Feeling and Imagination 

N THE last article the question was raised, How 
may the feeling-life be utilized in the education 
of a soul? The answer to this inquiry is as diffi- 
cult as it is important. We all agree that education 
must influence the whole life of the soul. It must not 
be addressed to the thought-life alone, but must also 
touch the feeling-life and the will-life. We have 
elaborate discussions of the thought-life, and some 
discussions of the will-life, but really no clear discus- 
sion of the feeling-life. When we considered interest 
in its relation to attention, the feelings thrust them- 
selves into the discussion. Here, again, in a discus- 
sion of the imagination these feeling elements claim 
our thought. In fact, every time we drop the plum- 
met to the inner depths of our discussion we will in- 

variably touch some aspect of feeling. 

Dr. Holland characterizes the atmosphere in the 
Garden of Eden as ‘‘ uneasy with its burden of vitality."’ 
I have been in a tropical forest, deep in a valley of 
Porto Rico, where the atmosphere seemed surcharged 
with the plastic elements of life. Light and warmth 
and moisture were so beautifully blended that it 
seemed only necessary to disturb, by a wave of the 
hand, the delicate poise of elements, and there would 
burst forth a wealth of bloom, a profusion of life, to 
thrill the beholder. One felt instinctively that life, 
nascent but real, was in the very elements about him. 
So, it seems to me, it is in the soul. Everywhere, 
brooding like an over-soul upon the thought-life, is 
this marvelous mystery of feeling. One can feel the 
tension, one can almost vision the sweep of its power, 
as it surges like a fragrant tide of life over the ranges 
of our thoughts. There is a strangely solemn pause. 
We await theissue. This feeling is gathering strength. 
At last it breaks over all barriers, and sweeps upward 
into thought. The tension is relieved. The vague 
sweep of our feeling is crystallized into thought, and 
rests in consciousness as an element of knowledge. 

** All thought begins in feeling,—wide 
In the great mass its base is hid, 
And, narrowing up to thought, stands glorified, 
A moveless pyramid,’’ 


Thought that is born of feeling, and is ‘‘ uneasy 
with its burden of vitality,’’ is thought energized for 
the will, It issues in action. We feel keenly, know 
clearly, and act promptly. The act is conditioned 
more by our feeling than it is by our thinking. We 
act because we feel, and as we feel. Hence to cap- 
ture the citadel of action, the cohorts. of conduct, we 
must regard the feelings. When our feelings are crys- 
tallized into thought elements they naturally seek the 
imagination as their channel of expression. The 
imagination lies midway between feeling and think- 
ing. On the one side it shades into the indefinable 
elements of feeling ; on the. other side, into the de- 
finable limits of thought. The imagination may be 
figured as the bridge that spans tne valiey between 
the ranges of feeling and of thought, Over this bridge 
our feelings sweep to be organized into thoughts. 
Their passing is most interesting. The result is most 
perplexing. In the vistas of thought we arrange our 
ideas deliberately for some selected service. Over the 
bridge swarm our feelings, and lo! the ordered array 
of ideas is broken, the unexpected has happened. The 
issue is action wholly unlike what we planned, and 
frequently wholly beyond our control. We say we 
are carried away by our feelings, swept from our 
thought moorings by the tide of emotion. Let us 
ponder this mysterious process, 

ee 

If we can figure imagination as a bridge over which 
our emotions sweep into our thought-life, and thence 
to our volitional-life, a number of interesting things 
arise for our study. Thought may solicit feeling, may 
beckon to it to come over and join in the complex of 
our ordered life of thought. This is especially true 
after experience has demonstrated the enrichment of 
our thought by the addition of feeling. Our thoughts 
may be enriched in various ways. We note now only 
one way,—by the addition of feeling. I heard a good 
man say that when, at thirteen, he left home for col- 
lege, his father said to him : «* My son, if, when you 
are away from home, any of your comrades invite you 
to touch even one drop of liquor, I have only one 
thing to say, ‘ Remember your mother.’'’ The sweep 
of feeling from a heart full of mother-love kept his 
hand from the withering curse. As I write these 





Editorial Announcement 





The course as it will be given in these columns is 
complete in itself. For those who desire to go still 
further in their study of teaching, however, a Corre- 
spondence Course, conducted by Professor Brum- 
baugh, is offered upon the payment of a fee of one 
dollar, to be made to The Sunday School Times Co. 

The features of the Correspondence Course are two: 
(a) léaflets outlining further study and recommend- 
ing the optional use of certain text-books will be 
mailed regularly to the enrolled members; (b) every 
member has the privilege of consulting Professor 
Brumbaugh by mail, asking him questions that arise 
in study, or getting his advice on actual problems of 
teaching work as they are met in the class. Some of 
these questions, with Professor Brumbaugh’s an- 
swers, will be published in a Teacher-Training Ques- 
tion Column in The Sunday School Times. 

Leaders of teacher-training classes are especially 
recommended to avail themselves of the benefits of 
the Correspondence Course and privileges, whether 
the members of their classes do so or not. 

All communications and inquiries, names for enrol- 
ment, remittances, etc., should be addressed to 
‘“‘The Brumbaugh Teacher-Training Course,’”’ The 
Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. As Professor Brumbaugh is now a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of this paper, he will receive 
his mail at this office. 











words there comes to me a picture of our old village 
doctor, standing in my father’s store waiting to receive 
from me his daily mail. As the package was passed 
to him, he looked me kindly but earnestly in the eye, 
and said: ‘‘ Martin, I have known your family in this 
valley for three generations. I never knew one of 
them to be intoxicated. See to it that you do not 
break the family record.’’ It was the best temper- 
ance sermon I ever heard. 
a 

Feeling may be weaker than thought, and the min- 
gling of the two leaves thought in control ; or it may 
be stronger, and place feeling in control ; or they may 
be so evenly matched as to leave the will without a 
motive strong enough to afford guidance. We all 
pass under the aspects of the struggle between feeling 
and thought, between emotion and reflection, between 
passion and purpose. Sometimes the thought-power 
seems to have strength to lift the draw of the bridge, 
to close the avenue of approach, and to compel the 
feelings to wait and wither and waste. In the mean- 
time, with cold, calculating intellect we allow no emo- 
tion to tinge the colorless sky of our thought. Against 
such a stolid and resisting mind, ‘‘ To-day, if ye will 
hear his voice, harden not your heart.’’ There is no 
justification for the idea, so widely prevalent, that 
good thinking must be thinking devoid of feeling. 
The wise teacher will allow the feeling-life of the child 
to fuse with his thougnts, will encourage all that rich 
imagery that results, will be careful only that the emo- 
tions which are at first crude and untrained become at 
last refined and controlled. The child that is being 
taught about the loving Father has a perfect right to 
‘«come before his presence with singing,’’ to ‘‘ enter 
into his gates with thanksgiving’’ and with gladness, 
‘*and into his courts with praise’’ and with rejoicing. 
To deny him this need of his soul is to allow his rich 
feeling-life at the first opportune moment to run into 
riotous rebellion against the very things we most de- 
sire him to accept. His emotions are not to be driven 
with flaming sword and wrathful menace trom the 
fragrant fields of religious truth. If only we knew 
how much better it is to be kindly stern and sternly 
kind, than simply to be sternly stern in dealing with 
our children in the Sunday-school ! 

If we do banish the child’ s emotions from our teach- 
ing processes, remember that these same emotions 
will crowd the bridge, will pass the gate, and sooner 
or later break down all barriers, overthrow all thought 
restraint, and sweep the child on to his doom. I've 
known parents and teachers who unwisely undertook 
to do this very thing, . ‘‘ Crucify all pleasurable ac- 
tivity,’ was the cry. Alas! they learned, at last, that 
God gave us these emotions that we might train them 


for service, that we might marshal them like an army 
for the victories of the soul. 

It is better to allow the normal flow of feeling over 
into the region of thought. \n this way both thought 
and feeling become organized, and pass under the con- 
trol of the will. Note, too, that when thought is 
stimulated by feeling there is at once a mental result 
that demands expression. We do not always act as 
we think. Our lives might be ideally moral if we did 
so. There is a great gulf at times between the way 
we think duty and the way we act it. The closing of 
this gulf is the work of the teacher whose interest is 
moral or religious. Conscience is the revealer of this 
gulf. By conscience we are made aware of the dif- 
ference between our ideal life in thought and our real 
life in action. Conscience seems to me to be really 
the measure of this difference. When the difference 
is great, the tension is great. We say conscience is 
aroused. What really happens is that there is a 
sense of pain, due to the tension by which we realize 
how far our conduct falls below our ideal. When we 
do our best, when our conduct rises to the plane of 
our ideal, we relieve the tension. Conscience is qui- 
escent. We feel no pain. We have acted up to our 
thought-standard. We have for the time lived ideally. 
Feeling aids conduct to reach this high plane. It is, 
therefore, of tremendous value in molding our lives 
on the ideal side. It follows also that the power of 
the soul that builds our ideals is a power most inti- 
mately identified with the phenomena of conscience. 

ae 

The ideal*is the standard set in the soul up to 
which conscience strives to draw our conduct. lf we 
are living below our best, it is perhaps due to the fact 
that we lack a clear ideal of that best, or it may be 
that we have so long ignored the beckonings of our 
ideal that it is no longer potent as guidance to us. 
We may live so long below our best as to lose the 
power to reach it. This may figure the state of mind 
possessed by the habitually base man or woman. In 
that event, the only human relief lies in building a 
new ideal that may be reached. This may suggest 
the problem of social reform in a score of directions. 

But the child may be saved the awful struggle with 
an offended ideal, provided wise teaching makes easy 
and constant the realization of its ideal. Let us call 
up again our bridge between thought and feeling. If 
the feelings sweep over the bridge, and, unchecked 
by thought, rush on to action, we have a most dan- 
gerous condition. The soul is in the thrall of unre- 
strained passion. We have actions that are frenzied, 
intemperate, and riotously excessive. We have the 
quality ofthe mob. We are crazed by passion. This 
is sometimes seen in children who give way to wild 
bursts of anger and other base emotions that outrage 
all thought-ideals, and that seriously menace the well- 
being of the child. The will is under control of blind 
passion. The thing to remember is that fecling must 
be tempered bv thought before it ts a wise guide to the 
will, On the other hand, thought uninfluenced by 
feeling is at times a dangerous guide to the will. 
Shakespeare figures such a character in Iago, who 
may ve characterized as a sort of intellectual devil. 
Evidently it is the judicious blending of all the quali- 
ties of soul that makes for sanity,—sanity of thought, 
sanity of feeling, sanity of conduct. 

The flow of feeling over the bridge in childhood is 
more steady and less checked than when later in life 
there is an organized thought-life to intercept it. 
Children are impulsive. Feeling flows unrestrained 
to conduct. Conduct is not wisely regulated. No 
thought ideal has as yet been set up. We must not, 
however, conclude that their feelings are not keen. 
To them pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow, are not 
only very real, but very acute. Many are the trage- 
dies of childhvod that to mature minds seem trivial. 
We teach wisely only as we keep close to the realities 
of the child. We must become as little children if we 
are to lead them. Remember that the concrete, liv- 
ing, acting qualities of things are the ones from which 
the child most fully secures nutrition. Press your 
lessons into such forms, and the question of interest 
is settled. 

Thought is organized feeling. Tt is feeling molded 
into permanent forms, and stored in memory for use. 
The mold is the imagination. Imagination is the 
power by which the soul defines feeling, molds it, 
gives to it limits and bounds. All great virtues are 

(Continued on tage 763) 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


M. G. M.-—I have seen you quoted several times as saying, 
before a Mothers’ Congress and elsewhere, that ‘‘ The child is 
not sent to the parent, but the parent is sent to the child,"’ 
I should like to know just what you mean by it. 

I mean to throw emphasis on the fact that the child is 
not a mere piece of property presented to his parents to do 
pretty much as they please with; but rather that he is a 
new individuality, a new personality, a new bundle of 
cron and possibilities in and for the world. The child 
nolds the world’s future in his untrained fist. We may 
therefore conceive of his Maker as saying, ‘‘ Until this new 
creature is strong enough to defend himself against the 
powers of destruction, I will send him a loving protector ; 
and until he has learned something of his own possibilities 
and powers, and also of his relation to God and to man, I 
must send some one to instruct and direct him.’’ ‘This 
person is a parent—a special agent of an all-wise Creator, 
Does not this aspect dignify the child, honor his Maker, 
and set a vital responsibility upon the parent? There is 
great value, sometimes, in viewing a matter from a new 
angle and in throwing emphasis on an unconventional 
aspect of truth, 

Death has come into our family lately, and our little chil- 
dren have been very much impressed. I think they have 
never seen a funeral procession, and neither of them has 
given in any way the slightest indication of knowing about 
burials: How can I tell them about this—a fact that they are 
sure to find out somehow—with the least shock to them ? 

There is a vast difference between mystification and mys- 
tery. As knowledge increases, mystery increases. The 
little child is therefore very slightly troubled with our mys- 
teries. He may look at the twinkling little stat, but un- 
less he has been goaded into it he doesn’t ‘* wonder. what 
you are.’’ He takes it as astar, and that is all there is to 
it, But the little child’s, spirit is often sorely vexed by our 
mystifications. We mystify him either with too much 
reasoning or—what is still worse—with a deliberate pur- 
pose to confuse him, The child’s chief business: in life is 
to get his bearings on an unknown sea, and we should 
help him. Now as to death, much will depend on the 
child’s intimacy with the deceased, and also on the tem- 
perament. Talk easily and naturally, and not too much 
about it. Do not make a great mystery of it. Neither 
undertake to explain it. Coleridge says if you attempt to 
make any spiritual truth too definite you make it too small, 
Better not show a corpse to a child, nor keep him in close 
contact with funerals. Do not strain to keep him igno- 
rant of the main fact of funerals, but see that he is not long 
in an atmosphere of gloom. Answer his questions natu- 
rally and simply. He will generally accept the facts as he 
does the star which so puzzles you. 


MARYLAND.—After reading your note on ‘‘threats’’ in 
the issue of November 26, I recall a little incident that happened 
in a home where there was a very lively boy of seven. ‘There 
was a large open fireplace, and the little fellow naturally en- 
joyed throwing fresh wood on the fire. His mother, being 
afraid to see him do it, told him to stop or he would burn his 
fingers. ‘Thereupon the youngster replied, ** I've often burnt 
my fingers, and put another stick in. 

I am glad to make a record of this capital illustration of 
the inefficiency of threats. In fact it suggests a fourth ob- 
jection to the threat as a means of discipline. The three 
principal reasons why the threat is objectionable (as already 
given) are: t. It creates an unhealthy predisposition to- 
ward retribution. 2, Circumstances may develop which 
show that the threat ought never to have been made. 3. 
The threat itself may suggest forms of wrong-doing, and 
especially, it may stimulate the child’s ingenuity for doing 
the forbidden thing, and avoiding the threatened conse- 
quences. Now comes 4. It may be inefficient because 
the consequence carries no real terrors to the child. The 
case of the boy cited above illustrates this fourth objection. 
He would be glad to take the risk of getting burnt for the 
sake of the fun of feeding the fire. But take note that this 
particular threat is the best, in kind, because it is nature’s 
own, If you put your hand in the fire you’ll suffer burn- 
ing. Nature goes no further. The law is absolute and 
easily understood, But when a threat is purely personal, 
when it says, ‘* If you do this, I’ll do that,’’ there is always 
room for a doubt as to whether the retribution will be car- 
ried out, or should be carried out, or would be fair if car- 
ried out, or indeed whether it is not simply a matter ot ill 
temper, spite, bad judgment, love of authority, etc. When 
such uncertainty can exist the moral result with the child 
is at least doubtful. 

VIRGINIA.—I am often puzzled about directing my chil- 
dren in the choice of their companions, I have a daughter 
just entering womanhood, who seems to fee) a special charity 
and even tender regard for two young men of her acquaintance 
who are known not to have correct habits. She wishes them 





‘I In this new department of The Sunday School 
Times, to appear in the fourth or the last-of-the- 
month issue, will hereafter be grouped the various 
question-and-answer columns that have for some time 
been one of the features most valued by its readers. 
‘| The real service to be rendered by such experts as 
the five who conduct this department lies in their 
knowledge, gained through years of experience, of 
the principles underlying the difficult problems of 
Sunday - school superintendents and teachers and 
parents. Their help in solving such problems is 
freely offered to all readers of this journal. ww 
‘| Mr. Lawrance’s column for general Sunday-school 
workers, and Professor Brumbaugh’s, on teacher- 
training, will not be confined to this monthly page, 
but will appear in other issues of the Times as often 
as need occasions 4Y Sw Ww Ww Ww & 
‘I Questions bearing on the Bible and on character 
will not, as a rule, be answered here, but in the de- 
partment of Notes on Open Letters. x» -’ & 
“| Requests for information about books and other 
articles for sale will, as a rule, not be answered in the 
Times, but such information will be mailed person- 
ally to inquirers enclosing a stamp for reply. ™ 








to visit our home on the same footing with young men whe 
walk uprightly. Should this be allowed? She says they 
look.to her to help them by her companionship, but the ques- 
tion is, Is she not marred by theirs? Should she not rather 
loathe their conduct than tolerate it? Can a young person, 
for her own safety, afford to associate with wrongdoers ? 

This question could be satisfactorily answered only 
through an intimate knowledge of all the circumstances, 
But two general principles must be held in mind: 1.' To 
entirely shun bad company is to shut ourselves out from 
great moral opportunities. 2, To permit reprobates to 
enter our home circles may seem like indifference toward, 
if not sanction of, vileness. If low men seek a young 
lady’s companionship on the plea that they need her good 
influence, the question is, Do they give any other evidence 
of a desire to reform? Do they court other good influ- 
ences? If not, their sincerity may be doubted. Is there 
any possibility that they may make this plea in order to 
enjoy her company, or even to win her affections? When 
the missionary or charitable mo/if rests upon the difference 
of sex, it must be doubted,—so easy is it to be self- 
deceived under such circumstances, There is always a 
possibility of a strong young woman doing heroic moral 
work with reckless men, but she is never so strong but 
that her position is exceedingly perilous. This mother’s 
letter shows he: to be a woman of mental and moral bal- 
ance, as well as of high standards. Her daughter would 
do well to respect her mother’s maturer judgment, larger 
experience, and reasonable anxiety, and take the safer 
course, 


bd 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Should offerings to a special object be asked of the Home 
Department members ? 

Yes. In my school we ask the members to give every 
year to definite objects, and the Home Department is just 
a part of the school. Treat the Home Department in all 
ways, and at all times, exactly as you would your inter- 
mediate or senior departments, and let them share in the 
joy of giving. 

How many Vi-itors are needed to successfully carry on a 
Home Department of one hundred members in a large city ? 
What other officers than a superintendent are needed 

Ten Visitors at least to properly care tor a hundred 
members, It is always wise to have in a large Depart- 
ment a secretary to assist the superintendent. The com- 
piling of the reports that are handed in by the Visitors, 
and the caring for the money, preparing the report for the 
main school, is a great help to any superintendent. The 
secretary can easily fulfil the offices of secretary and 
treasurer, 





Do you know of successful Home Departments in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church? How should I proceed in 
Starting one in my parish ? 

There are good Home Departments in the Episcopal 
church. Usually the rector, curate, or deaconess, and 
sometimes all three, make a canvass of all the shut-in 


members of the parish, and tell them of the work of the 
department; the main thought being to keep them in as 
close touch as may be possible with the church, its institu- 
tions, and the Word. To this end they may be directed to 
any line of Bible study that the adults in the school are 
taking up. Then they are called upon and cared for as in 
other departments, The Girls’ Friendly and the Ladies’ 
Aid Societies are of great service to the workers in this line. 





FOWLER, CAL.—1. How shall we proceed to organize a 
Home Department ? 


2. Should we seek the membership of those not definitely 
connected with any church, though they ra attend the 
services of different churches occasionally ?—C 

1, You can secure full information as to the organization 
of the Home Department by sending two cents to The 
Sunday School Times for their little booklet, ‘‘ How to 
Start and How to Stock a Home Department in Your Sun- 
day-school.’’ 

2. It is always legitimate to seek the membership of 
those who are not connected with any one particular 
church. In cases where one may occasionally attend one 
church, if that school has no Home Department, it is your 
perfect right to secure that person if you can. When the 
other school organizes a department, the member may be 
transferred if he so desires. 





Please state your reasons why a Home Department should 
be started in a Sunday-school which has a large adult attend- 
ance in the home school. 

Because there are always many who simply cannot attend 
the sessions of the main school. Then there are always 
those who will not come to the Sunday-school, and so get 
the benefit of the study of the Word and of Christian fel- 
lowship, but six out of ten will consent to have the Sun- 
day-school brought to them through this department, and 
after a little skilful work they are brought into the main 
school, There will always be the mothers with tiny ones 
to care for, there will always be the aged and infirm, the 
busy nurse and the busier doctor, the railroad man, the 
telegraph operators, the man who brings you milk, the-sailor 
on the high seas, and many, many more to be reached who 
cannot or will not attend the Sunday-school, and this de- 
partment is the long, loving arm of the Sunday-school that 
makes all that we have possible for them, and so, with 
love and loving compulsion we ought, in every one of our 
schools, to go out, that ‘‘They may be filled with the 
knowledge of his righteousness, and that they may have 
their spiritual f 


In Class and School 
Marion Lawrance 


PAINT GaP, N. C.—I want to know all about the Baraca 
class work, etc., for boys. I wish to interest some boys from 
fifteen to twenty-one in Sunday-school, and think perhaps that 
will be the thing.—L. M. D. 


Write to N. S. Sims, Raleigh, North Carolina, 


WAUNETA, KAN.—Please send me the instructions for or- 
ganizing the Home Department and Cradle Roll Department ? 
—U.S. V. 


Address J. H. Engle, Abilene, Kansas, your General 
Secretary for Home Department literature. For Cradle 
Roll literature, address Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Lawrence, 
Kansas. 





ORIENTAL, PA.—We are contemplating putting a library in 
our Sunday-school Would you Ss send me a list of 
books suitable for that purpose ?— B. 

I can do better than to give you such a list by directing 
you to write to The Sunday School Times, enclosing ten 
cents, for Elizabeth L. Foote’s book entitled © Strengthen- 
ing the Sunday-School Library.’’ 





RHINEBECK, N. Y.—Have you any recent statistics of the 
attendance of Sunday-school children on public worship ?— 
D. W. L. 

No such statistics are gathered so far as I know. I be- 
lieve that the number is increasing, because an increas- 
ingly large number of schools are now requiring church 
attendance in order to secure the honors of the school, 





Boston.—In a school with three hundred in the main room, 
one hundred in the primary, and one hundred in the begin- 
ners’, is it wise that the primary and beginners should each 
manage its own finances and missionary offerings independ- 
ently of the main school ?—C. S. U. 

No. All of the money collected,in all departments of 
the Sunday-school should go through one channel, and 
that should be the general treasurer’s hands. All money 
should be distributed by a plan that is well understood, 
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and is agreeable to the church authorities and to the 


Sunday-school as a whole. It is never proper for one de- 
partment to do what it would not be wise or safe for all 
the other departments to do at the same time. 





LEBANON, PA.—With a school of four or five hundred, with 
the various departments represented in separate rooms, is it 
desirable to elect superintendents for the different depart- 
ments, or elect one superintendent of all departments, with 
as many assistants as necessary ?—F.T.H. 

There should be a superintendent of the whole school, 
and he should be elected by the church. The superin- 
tendents of the various departments should be appointed 
by this general superintendent. and report to him. 

SPRINGPOINT ALBERTA.—I have been appointed Tempe- 
rance Secretary for our Province. Which of the provinces 
are doing the best temperance work, and to whom can i write 
for information ?—S. M. W. 

The temperance work receives more attention in the Pro- 
vincial conventions than in the States. The best work I 
know of is done in the Maritime Provinces. Mrs. Laura 
E. Potter, Canning, Nova Scotia, Secretary for that Prov- 
ince, has made splendid progress, and will no doubt be 
glad to answer your letters. 





NEW YorK CITY.—Please give me a few suggestions as to 
how a missionary committee can raise some money. We 
have given entertainments with people dressed up to represent 
different countries, and we have also had socials. Last year 
we had mite boxes. We want a different way.—G. K. 

To my mind the best way is to give the people definite 
instructions as to what missions are doing, and what they 
need, then ask them outright for the money. The easiest, 
shortest, quickest, best way to get money for this or any 
other cause is to give it outright. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—I have a class of young men, ages about 
sixteen to eighteen. Have an enrolment of twenty, nearly all 
professing Christians. We desire to organize the class with 
some definite name or title, officered, etc. We feel we can 
thus further the work of the class and accomplish much good. 
We desire to grow in grace, and build up our own faith, in ad- 
dition to which we want to try and enlist, or rather interest 
and enroll, those who are not in the Sunday-school.—A. A. H, 

I recommend that you write to your state secretary, Mr. 
Hugh Cork, 1414 South Penn Square, Philadelphia. He 
will send you a circular describing the Baraca movement 
and men’s classes generally. 

LOUISIANA.—How is the International Executive Com- 
mittee ‘elected ?)- How many members has it, and how long 
do they serve ?—E. P. 

The International Executive Committee is made up of 
one man from each state, province, and territory, or other 
division of North America. There are at present seventy- 
seven members. Each member is nominated by the as- 
sociation he represents, but is elected by the International 
Convention, which meets once in three yess. The term of 
office is three years. Vacancies are filled upon the nomina- 
tion of the associations represented, the election being by 
the Executive Committee itself. This is true in your own 
state, The Rev. Dr. J. T. Allison of Lake Charles has 
been elected upon nomination of your own convention to 
fill out the term of the late Captain Pharr. 
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Primary Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


HAMMONTON, N. J.—With the beginners, are the cards for 
the children = the same Sunday the lesson is taught, or in 
advance ?—M. D. F. J. 


The same Sunday the lesson is taught. 


CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I.—Would you advise the use of 
ne pery books which are arranged in symbol form ?— 

I presume you refer to books which are a combination 
of story and rebus form. If so, I should emphatically say 
no. I see nothing in them to commend and much that is 
harmful, as the strained illustrations give, in many cases, 
wrong impressions. 





AUBURN, ME.—Which is the better, to illustrate the lesson 
with the blackboard or pictures ?—F. R. T. 

Each is best in its place. Some lessons with somé ages 
would be much better with pictures only, particularly if the 
children are very young and the lesson introduces matter 
which necessitates explanation, or if the subject is on 
familiar ground, which the pictures will promptly call to 
mind. The blackboard is all right for the children who 
have already acquired enough so that it is understood when 
the teacher uses it in a simple way, and when they can 
exercise their own imagination. 





PALMYRA, N. Y.—Do you approve of tryi 
keep order without a bell io k. & H. ee an. 

Most certainly. In a very large school-building, where 
it is necessary to give a signal to the different class-rooms, 
an electric bell rung at the same time in all the rooms is all 
right and doubtless necessary. In a class-room where this 
superintendent is in control for most of the time, or evee 
where the class teachers have part of the service, a bell n 
wholly unnecessary. Have a planned program, and the 
work will naturally go from one part to the other. The 
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music can much more easily give the signals, not by chords, 
but by quiet, soft strains. 


RUTLAND, VT.—Should the lesson in the 
taught by one teacher all the time ?—E. L. 

If there is only one teacher who can do it, yes. It is 
not the way, however, for the union to develop its teachers, 
nor is it a sign of growth. The union should be doing a 
varied work, helping the beginners, the primary, and the 
junior teachers, and this ought to bring into service more 
than one teacher each meeting. Try having the new teach- 
ers become accustomed to helping, not by teaching a whole 
lesson, but by giving hints, or a lesson story, or a Golden 
Text story, and thus make them stronger until later they 
can take the responsibility of an entire lesson. 


primary union be 
Cc. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, CoL.—Should the superintendent 
teach the supplemental lesson, or should it be taught by the 
class teachers ?—I. J. C. 

The teaching by the class teachers is the only way by 
which the school can be graded, and the pupils of differing 
years get the work assigned to them. Where a school is 
just introducing the supplemental lessons, and the teachers 
are new, it would be wise for the superintendent, or some 
one teacher who is fitted for the work, to teach some of 
the first year work to the whole school, thus showing the 
method of development. ‘This would help the teachers to 
see how the work should be taught, but as soon as possi- 
ble the class teachers should be made responsible for the 
work, 


VALLEY CiTy, N. D.—Would it be advisable for a class 
teacher to have prayer with the pupils when the rest of the 
school were not engaged in the same form of worship ?— 
M C. L. 

I presume you mean, would it be right for you and your 
class to have a word of prayer at the beginning or end of 
the lesson, or some time during your teaching time, even if 
the others in the room might be engaged in study. Most 
certainly it would be all right, provided it is but a brief 
petition, and the class are in the spirit of it. There are 
some class teachers who do this frequently, not each Sun- 
day in the same way or at the same time, but when the 
teaching will be strengthened by it. It might not be 
wise if the class were too large, but it seems all right with 
a small class. 

CLINTON, MO.—Should the promotion from the primary 
department depend on the recitation of certain portions of 
er By. Should they be held back until they recite ?— 

The primary department should certainly plan to have 
each child accomplish a definite line of work while in that 
department, and it should be recognized for its accomplish- 
ment before entering into the next department, but I should 
not hold back the child until the work was accomplished, 
provided the child was of suitable age, and could read well 
enough to be advanced. I should, however, make such 
recognition of the work accomplished that each child would 
greatly desire to finish the work set for him todo. Public 
recognition, a certificate, a word of commendation from 
the pastor go a long way in bringing the desired results, 
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Teacher-Training Questions 
Professor Brumbaugh 


When I was a boy I was a member of a class taught by a 
young theological student. He always interested us, and we 
had a good time, but I don’t remember anything he taught 
us. Asa teacher, I have often longed for his power of enter- 
taining. Is there any advantage in a scholar being attracted 
to a school for the pleasure of its associations, even if he does 
not learn much in his class ? 

You raise an interesting question, and illustrate what is 
happening frequently in our Sunday-school work. It is 
not enough that the teacher should have the ability to 
interest, although this is important, but it should be fol- 
lowed by two other qualities which your teacher seems 
not to have had. The first of these is, does the teacher 
make you think? Mere interest without thought is intel- 
lectual sauntering, and no teacher is of value who does not 
lift interest into clear thinking. If your teacher had made 
you think when he had you so interested, you would proba- 
bly remember much that he taught. The final test of good 
teaching is, can the results of the interest and thought 
aroused be applied in the every-day life of the pupil? The 
teacher should, through interest, arouse a system of thought 
which will be a practical guidance to conduct. Your 
teacher, therefore, did one of three good things, and failed 
to do the other two. He was, therefore, one-third of a 
teacher. 

For about ten minutes I am able to hold the attention of six 
twelve- and thirteen-year-old boys. Then they fidget. And 
from that time on I am unable to attract their interest by 
Story or otherwise. Should you say the trouble lay in my 
teaching, or is it unfair to expect more than a few minutes’ 
attention from live, growing, energetic boys ? 

If you can hold the attention of boys of the age you refer 
to for ten minutes you do very well. What is needed at 
the end of the ten minutes is some change, either in your 
method of presentation or in the subject which you have in 
mind. If you do change the materials of knowledge, see 
to it that the new material is in some way related to what 
you had under consideration in the preceding ten minutes. 
It will not be necessary to announce this relation at the 
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beginning. Start in us it you were on a new line of 
thought, and lead the discussion, towards its close, to the 
point where the mind of the boy will be able to see how 
the new material is related to the old. In this way you 
will teach connectedly, and you will vary at the same time 
the materials of thought sufficiently to accomplish your 
purpose. If, on the other hand, you change your method 
of teaching, you will probably find that it is relatively easy 
to hold the attention of the pupils upon the old material if 
presented in a new way. Perhaps your method now is 
better suited to children of a younger age, and your boys 
are no longer attracted by it. 


We have aclass of faithful, earnest teachers, and we meet 
every Friday night to study the lesson together. Several of 
the teachers seem to fail in grasping the point of the lesson. 
‘They mean to do well. Is this probably a fault of mine in the 
conduct of the teachers’ -meeting ? 

I suspect that the difficulty which you point out lies in 
the fact that your teachers have no background of teaching 
guidance from which to interpret the work that you do 
from week to week with them, The material which you 
give them may be valuable so far as it goes, but it is like 
good seed on stony ground. For that reason, a course in 
teacher-training, such as we are trying to give in The 
Sunday School Times, is the very thing that your teachers 
need, It will break up their narrow tendencies, and give 
them a broader basis of intelligent guidance from which to 
interpret the work which you givethem, I suspect that your 
difficulty is a common one. [ do not like to say that the 
fault is wholly yours. It is the common fault in our 
Sunday-school work to-day, How can a teacher take up 
and intelligently comprehend a special lesson when that 
teacher has little knowledge of what good teaching is, and 
little ability to organize new material into teaching forms ? 
My advice is, train your teachers as teachers, give them an 
insight into what teaching is, help them to understand how 
the soul of a child is organized, what it can do and cannot 
do with knowledge, how knowledge should be presented in 
the line of these experiences, and you probably will have 
solved the whole difficulty. 


Dr. Trumbull taught in the ‘Times that we ought to distin- 
guish clearly between soul and spirit, never to use them inter- 
changeably. Soul is the life which we have in common with 
the other animals ; spirit is our kinship with God, the divine 
within us. In your first lesson (‘‘ How Knowledge Reaches the 
Soul*’), if | understand correctly, your meaning is, the mind 
or soul (the two words have the same meaning) transforms 
the things of the brain, and they become things of the soul or 
mind. Am I right or wrong at this point ? 

Your statement concerning distinction between soul and 
spirit is an interesting one, Everything, of course, de- 
pends upon what meaning we attach to these words. I 
have used the ‘‘ soul’’ in my articles to designate the 
entire life in the body. I have not used the word ‘‘spirit ’’ 
because I understand, with you, that that refers more par- 
ticularly to the divine side of our nature, which is not at all 
a matter over which we have control, but which is the 
direct gift of God. This soul includes intellect, sensibili- 
ties, and will, and all three of these are to be trained rather 
than the first one alone. Here is where I distinguish be- 
tween mind and soul. Most writers, when they use the 
word ‘* mind,’’ think only of the intellectual side of our 
nature. I want the Sunday-school teacher to think of the 
three phases of our nature, and for that reason I have used 
the word ‘‘ soul ’’ instead of the word ‘‘ mind.’’ It reaches 
the whole of our nature that may be educated, and not a 
part of it. There are places in the articles where I have 
used the word ‘‘mind’’ instead of the word ‘‘soul.’”’ I 
did this deliberately in order to try to bring the mind of the 
Sunday-school teacher unconsciously to the broader mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘ mind.’’ ,This is to make it equal in 
significance to the word ‘*‘ soul.’’ 


In our Bible class we frequently wander a good ways from 
the lesson, but we always reach some good point before we 
get through. Generally it is a member of the class, not the 
teacher, who leads away from the lesson. Should a teacher 
make a plan and follow it, or follow the class ? 

If I were in charge of a Bible class, I should be careful 
to direct the line of discussion myself, rather than to allow 
the pupils to do it. The danger of allowing the pupils to 
lead the discussion is that it drifts into channels which have 
only relative value. There is also the additional objection 
that the pupils do not get a connected and properly pro- 
portioned understanding of religious truth, for which the 
Sunday-school stands. I have no objection to occasional 
digressions, if during the digression the teacher is keen 
enough to bring the discussion suddenly to some point 
that will throw light upon the subject of the lesson. It 
seems to me the best way to guard against the tendency to 
do relatively good work when the opportunity is afforded to 
do supremely good work, lies in the ability of the teacher 
to make the material of the lesson sufficiently interesting to 
do away with any desire on the part of the pupils to lead 
the discussion into other, and perhaps for them temporarily 
more interesting, lines of thought. Remember that the 
teacher is to lead, and that his success as a teacher is 
seriously impaired when he loses the ability to lead his 
class. If I were teaching a Bible class, I should have it 
understood that each member of the class is to report how 
the experience in his own life or in observed experience 
during the week bears upon the ceatral point of the lesson. 
These statements from the pupils Should come after the 
lesson has been discussed, and its salient points clearly 
brought before their minds. In this way the lesson is 
linked with the lives of the pupils. 
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The Singing Partner of R. A. Torrey 


Glimpses of the Life and Personality of Charles M. Alexander 
By George T. B. Davis 


HE singing associate of R. A. Torrey in the 
great revival now in progress in Great Britain 
is a young Southerner, thirty-seven years of 
age, named Charles M. Alexander. In less 
than three years he has charmed and capti- 
vated Australian and English audiences, and won 
their love and esteem to such a degree that he is 
to-day well entitled to be known as the successor of 
Ira D. Sankey. His rapid rise from comparative 
obscurity to international fame has been achieved not 
only through his power as a singer, but also, as was 
the case with Mr. Sankey, by his genius as a musical 
leader in handling great audiences, and carrying them 
onward and upward by his magnetic personality to 
heights of musical enthusiasm. 

In appearance Mr. Alexander is tall and slender, 
graceful in movement, with the easy, hearty manner 
of the southland from which he hails. His face is 
clean-shaven, and is a mirror of the optimism with 
which he is surcharged. So winning and contagious 
is his smile that in England he has been termed «the 
apostle of sunshine,"’ 

He was born near the city of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
in a godly home. His father was leader of the sing- 
ing in the country gatherings, and Mr. Alexander 
recently told the writer that his earliest memory of 
music was of hearing his mother singing Moody and 
Sankey songs around the family fireside. What a co- 
incidence—nay, what a divine providence—that the 
child whose earliest memories were filled with gospel 
singing should have become the foremost gospel 
singer and leader of his day! How little did that 
consecrated mother imagine what an influence for 
good she was wielding as she sang those familiar 
strains in the ears of her little son ! 

In his boyhood Mr. Alexander read of the great 
musical festivals conducted by Gilmore, leader of the 
famous Gilmore Band, and his youthful soul was in- 
flamed with a desire to achieve similar results in the 
realm of sacred song for the glory of God. But, 
like many other young men, his first love grew cold 
as he grew out of his youth, and he began to long to 
enter the secular field of music. 


The Crisis of His Young Manhood 

At this time, however, his father died, and through 
this event he was led to give up all thoughts of secular 
work, and definitely to consecrate his energies to the 
advancement of God's kingdom. Mr. Alexander de- 
scribes this crisis in his life as follows : 

‘«My dear father lay very ill, and in the silence 
of the death-chamber tones that had been drowned 
before by the bustle of every-day life sounded dis- 
tinctly and clearly. It dawned upon me for the first 
time that, if my anguish over a parent was so great, 
how much greater must be the Divine agony over a 
dying soul! From this time I date the deepening 
and intensifying of my spiritual life, and I answered 
the call by deciding to study at the great Institute at 
Chicago which is Mr. Moody's fruitful legacy to the 
world. 

‘‘] did not know certainly where my father had 
gone, and it seemed as if my heart would break. 
Where has my father gone—to heaven or hell? 
When you face a question like that, you want to 
know very surely. A half-way answer will not do. I 
had to walk two miles across the country for an un- 
dertaker ; it was late at night, the street-cars and cabs 
had stopped running, and on the way the burden be- 
came too heavy for me. I began to cry out for the 
Lord : ‘Speak to me, if ever you do speak to people ; 
I want to know where my father is ; give me the con- 
sciousness, either by feeling or by word.’ And the 
consciousness came that my father was all right up 
there with God. The load came off my heart, and 
right on the street I was changed. On the way I 
passed by the saloons where men were going in, and 
I could scarcely refrain from pleading with them to 
prepare to meet God. Then, as 1 went on, I thought : 
‘The Lord has done very much for me; I will go on 
talking for him.’ From that day to this, although I 
have sometimes grown cold, I have never lost the 
love for lost souls."’ 


The Unexpected Call 

Shortly afterwards Mr. Alexander gave up his 
position as teacher of music in Maryville College, and 
went to the Moody Bible Institute, Chicago, to pre- 
pare himself for his life-work of gospel singing. He 





completed the course of instruction, and after his 
graduation became the singing associate of Evangel- 
ist M. B. Williams, with whom he went up and down 
the United States for eight years, holding revival 
meetings in one hundred towns and cities. During 
this period he achieved no national fame, his reputa- 
tion being confined to the towns he visited. His life 
opportunity and the divine call to world-wide service 
had not come, and those years were the period of 
testing and training which may be found in the life of 
every servant of God from the days of Moses and 
David down to the present time. On a certain day, 
however, the call came, and was recognized and ac- 
cepted. Mr. Williams was leaving America for a trip 
to Palestine, and while Mr. Alexander was considering 
what he should do until the evangelist returned, and 
was pondering one or two offers, he received a tele- 
phone message from Dr. Torrey, six hundred miles 
away, asking him to accompany him to Australia for 
a four-months’ revival campaign. 

Mr. Alexander had a great love and admiration for 
the man under whom he had studied at the Institute, 
and at once declared he would go. The rest of the 
story is well known,—how, on reaching Melbourne, 
he achieved with audiences of seven and eight thou- 
sand people a success so great that his fame traveled 
round the world, and how the original four-months’ 
contract with Dr. Torrey has lengthened into three 
years, and the prospect now is that it will continue 
for more than three times three years to come. 

The complete manner in which the young Ameri- 
can captured the hearts of the people of Australia is 
a remarkable musical achievement. A leading Aus- 
tralian paper, when the evangelists were leaving the 
country, declared: ‘‘ He has taught the singing of all 
the churches of Australia a new note,—a note of glad- 
ness, of certainty, of exultation, and that note will 
ring in our public worship when Mr. Alexander has 
vanished from our midst.’’ It is impossible to de- 
scribe the sensation produced by the famous ‘‘ Glory”’ 
song amongst the music-loving Australians. It was 
whistled on the streets, women sang it in their homes, 
business men in their offices ; it was hummed in their 
factories and workshops, found its way into the street 
organs, was heard in trams and trains ; people dreamed 
about it as they slept. Like the author of some book 
that sweeps the country, Mr. Alexander awoke one 
morning to find himself famous, 


His Sympathetic Control of an Audience 


It is an inspiration te watch Mr. Alexander gain 
the good-will of an audience, and then its love, until 
he dominates it, and sways it back and forth, until at 
last as one man it yields to the slightest impulses of 
his will. As he stands on a chair upon the platform, 
he first takes his audience and choir into his confi- 
dence by his unconventional and sympathetic manner, 
then he flashes upon them a bit of sunshiny humor 
that sets them all to smiling. Then presently his 
mood changes as he feels the audience firmly in his 
grasp. The loud singing is displaced, and as all join 
softly in singing some grand old hymn, a flood of 
tenderness sweeps over the hall, and many eyes are 
tear-dimmed with memories of home and mother, and 
the old-time religion of their boyhood days. 

What is the secret of this young man’s marvelous 
power over an audience? First of all, it is his con- 
secrated life which the people see shining through his 
face and feel in every tone of his voice. But this is 
not the entire explanation. It is due also to personal 
magnetism, enthusiasm, and finally to a sheer genius 
for the work, which was inherited, fanned into a flame 
by the environment and dreams of his youth, and de- 
veloped into an almost unparalleled power by his eight 
years of leadership in one hundred American villages 
and cities. 

It is strange to learn that the singer who is the per- 
sonification of joyousness as he leads his great cho- 
ruses and congregations was once utterly lacking in 
facial expression. Yet such is the case. ‘‘I did not 
always look cheerful,’ declares Mr. Alexander, ‘‘ and 
I owe the change to the words of criticism spoken 
years ago by a friend who said: ‘Why do you look 
as expressionless as a board when you are singing ? 
If you will take a mirror and look in it when you are 
singing you will see what I mean.’ I did so, and 
found he was right. I had always thought that a 
flat and expressionless face was only fit and proper 
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for a religious service ; and that is the opinion of a 
lot of other people, judging from the solemn faces 
which I see at religious meetings. But henceforward 
I took my friend’s hint, and tried to look as happy as 
I felt when I was singing and conducting. I think if 
a congregation looks dull and uninteresting, it is 
largely the fault of the preacher or soloist. We must 
look bright and cheerful, or our audiences will not, for 
our faces are reflected in theirs. If you feel the love 
of God in your heart, you ought to look as happy as 
you can.’”’ 

Mr. Alexander declares the joy of leading a vast 
audience in singing sacred songs is even greater than 
that of singing to them. He says: ‘‘I think I enjoy 
making other people sing even more than singing 
solos. When I was conducting my choir of twelve 
hundred voices at the Melbourne services, I felt so 
uplifted by the waves of song that I hardly knew 
whether I was in heaven or on earth. That great 
body of voice was something thrilling in its power, 
and people who heard the familiar little gospel songs 
could never get them out of their memory afterwards. 
I am a great believer in the effect of repetition. It is 
only when people have heard a song several times 
that it begins to make its effect, and it is not the 
music, it must be the words. That is why I lay 
such stress upon clear enunciation. 


Gospel versus Classical Songs 
‘¢ Musicians have sometimes said to me ‘ Why don’t 
you use classic music—something a little more high- 
class than gospel song?’ My reply to them is: 
‘When you can show me men and women breaking 
down under the influence of classic music, and com- 
ing to God after a life of sin, I will begin to use it.’ ’’ 
Finally, Mr. Alexander is not simply a singer and 
a leader of singing. Like the late Editor of The 
Sunday School Times, he is an enthusiastic personal 
worker. He believes individual work to be the 
Christian’s duty ; he is constantly at it, and has per- 
sonally won hundreds for Christ by hand to hand, 
heart to heart work. ‘‘I knew,’’ he says, ‘‘a youth 
in America, who was ignorant when it came to every- 
day books, but when it came to God and the Bible he 
was well educated. In five years he was the means 
of bringing twelve hundred souls to Christ. In his 
own rough way he classified one hundred and eighty- 
five difficulties in personal work and met them b 
chapter and verse in the Bible.’’ : 
This brief sketch would be incomplete without re- 
ferring to the recent romance which has crowned Mr. 
Alexander's remarkable career. Last winter, while 
leading the singing in Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
which seats eight thousand people, he fell in love 
with a young lady sitting upon the platform, before 
he knew that she was the daughter of the late Richard 
Cadbury, the millionaire cocoa manufacturer and phi- 
lanthropist. His affection, however, was reciprocated, 
and the wedding occurred last July, after which they 
sailed for the United States for a brief honeymoon 
journey. But their time was chiefly occupied in re- 
porting to churches and conferences concerning the 
great revival in England and Australia. Mrs. Alex- 
ander, like her parents, is a member of the Society of 
Friends. She cares not the least for the pomp and 
parade of society, but, with her husband, throws her- 
self heart and soul into the work of winning souls to 
Christ by the face to face, heart to heart, method. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 








By Mrs. Lucinda T. Fenner 


ALLACE waited impatiently for his father, who 
had just returned from a business trip in 
Canada, to finish his supper. When this was 

done, and the little boy sat on his father’s knee in 
the sitting-room, Wallace looked confidently into 
his face. “ 

‘« Yes, I have a story all ready for you,’’ said Mr. 
Gorton, smiling back. ‘‘ One moonlight night, I saw 
the beavers at work in one of the rivers, They are 
thickset little animals, from three to three and a half 
feet long, with broad heads. Those I saw were a 
chestnut color, but the people who live there told me 
that occasionally black and spotted ones are seen. 
They have small eyes, blunt noses, and short, round 
ears. When the water is too low, they build dams, 
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which are wonderful, and when I saw their houses, I 
was not surprised that the beaver is called both an 
engineer and an architect. The dams are sometimes 
a few hundred yards in length, and their shape differs 
with the nature of the current, but the convex or 
rounding side is always toward the current. They 
build them of mud, grass, moss, sticks, roots, stones, 
driftwood, and branches; and it is wonderful how 
they contrive to make them water-tight. They like 
to work green willow branches into their dams and 
houses."’ 

‘« But how can they get the branches, papa ?’’ 

‘« They are provided with hard, sharp teeth, with 
which to gnaw roots and trees. They work together 
in companies, and every year they examine the dam, 
repair it, and place over it a fresh coat of mud. This 
and the driftwood and other stuff that floats down the 
stream sometimes changes the dam into something 
like a hedge, with flowers and shrubs growing upon 
it. There were two or three hundred at work, and 
although they work only at night, it was surprising to 
see how rapidly they built. When there is danger of 
the water freezing, they dig ditches all around their 
houses deep enough to prevent freezing at the bottom. 
In them holes are made which lead to their houses, 
and thus they can go in and out. 

‘* The beaver’s house or lodge is built of the same 
material as the dam, and consists of two stories. The 
upper story is where they live, and the lower one is 
where they store their winter provisions. -Sometimes 
there are several rooms, and often many families 
occupy the same lodge, but each family has its own 
rooms and its own entrance. The houses are usually 
about two to three feet high. There are no doors or 
openings between the rooms. The beaver has his 
bed near the wall. It is made of grass, small twigs, 
and moss. 

‘‘As winter approaches, he covers his house with a 
fresh coat of mud, and it is warm and snug inside, 
even in the coldest days of winter."’ 

‘*Do they do that every year, papa?'’ asked 
Wallace. 

‘« Yes, and the house grows larger each year, the 
outside being from eight to twenty feet in diameter. 
When building, they pay little attention to the arrange- 
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ment. The main thing seems to be to get it done in 
a hurry, and they build a house in a wonderfully 
short time.*’ 

‘* That must be why grandpa always says, ‘ Works 
like a beaver,” when he tells about any one working 
hard,'’ said Wallace. 

‘« Very likely, but there are some lazy ones among 
them, although as a class, they are very industrious. 
As the lazy ones are always males without mates, the 
hunters have named them bachelor beavers, and they 
have no trouble in catching them. 

‘* Beavers are social animals, and live and work 
together without quarreling.’’ 

‘What do they eat, papa?’’ was Wallace's next 
question. 

‘¢ They live on the bark of willow, cottonwood, 
and birch trees. They are especially fond of the root 
of the water-lily. In summer they eat berries and 
leaves, too. They burrow near their houses, and 
live there in warm weather, so you see they are very 
fashionable, having a summer home and a winter one. 
The tail of the beaver is broad and oval, and it is 
covered with scales, The beaver uses his tail as a 
rudder to direct his course when in the water, or as a 
paddle, and also as a support when walking on his 
hind feet.’’ 

‘*Do people ever eat them ? 
Wallace eagerly. 

‘* The Canadians do, and no Indian feast is com- 
plete without the flesh of the beaver. Beaver skins 
bring a high price now, as the fur is used in making 
collars, muffs, and hats.’’ 

Mr. Gorton waited a moment, and then continued : 
‘They make nice pets, as they are very affectionate, 
and will follow a person around like a dog. They 
will eat bread and milk, rice, sugar, and fruit.’ 

‘*Oh, papa! how I wish i had one for a pet! I 
would rather have it than a dog,’’ exclaimed Wallace. 

‘*The most cunning little beaver I ever saw will 
arrive to-morrow by express. It is to be yours. The 
boy of whom I bought it says it is already very fond 
of plum-pudding,’’ said Mr. Gorton. 

And Wallace could hardly wait for the ten-o’ clock 
express. 

PLAINFIELD, Micn. 


I hope not,’’ said 





A Young Man’s 


How It Came to Pass 


Awakening, and 


The Ninth Chapter in the Life- 
Story of Henry Clay Trumbull 


By Philip E. Howard 





HILE Henry Clay Trumbull was under 
training in the relentless routene of 
the Hartford, Providence, and Fish- 
kill Railroad, he was discovering that 
a man grows by restraint. The free 
and easy days of his boy-life in Ston- 
ington were gone. They had slipped 
into the past with a celerity that 

amazed him. What he was in Stonington had seemed 

to him what he was to be; yet after a month or two 

of the exacting railroad office drudgery, he could per- 

ceive that a new period of his existence had begun. 
On November 16, 1851, he wrote to his sister Mary : 





You would hardly recognize your brother, the ‘‘ Hen 
Trumbull," ‘‘beau general ’’ of Stonington, the foppishly 
particular young ‘‘ devotee of fashion,’’ the zealous wor- 
shipper of new cravats and tight boots, the admirer of 
every pretty female face, and the leader of the Stonington 
Band of Loafers, in the plodding and industrious clerk, . . . 
who, with soiled linen, carelessly tied cravat, thick boots, 
and a suit of clothes that were long since renounced as 
unfit for further wear in Stonington, quietly walks down a 
back street to the R. R. office at % past 7 o’clock each 
morning, and there scratches away, copying unintelligible 
and unmeaning legal scrawls, or foots up column after 
column of tedious figures, until 14 past 9 in the evening, 
with the exception of half hour each at dinner and 
supper.... 

Yet, Mary, notwithstanding that there is such a change 
in my situation and habits since my arrival in Hartford two 
months since, will you believe it, I am as happy asa ‘‘ clam ”’ 
is generally supposed to be when a high tide and a full sea pro- 
tect it from all dangers of hoes and rapacious bait-seeking 
ravishers. To be sure my enjoyment is of rather a differ- 
ent nature than it has been heretofore, and for a short time 
my employment was exceedingly irksome to me, and I was 
blessed with exceeding low spirits, with anything but good 
health, but I cannot be uncomfortable for any length of 
time. I soon adapt myself to circumstances, and already I 
have come to look at my close confinement and constant 
employment as a matter of course. 


Already have I given up all the litte ambitious aspira- 
tions I might once have indulged, and have determined to 
find enjoyment and satisfaction in devoting myself con- 
stantly to my employment, and forgetting all pleasures I 
have heretofore enjoyed. You may possibly doubt this, 
but it is really so. 


In the month following he gave evidence of his 
new ideas of work and duty during a visit to his old 
home. His parents, in their desire to have him pro- 
long his stay as much as possible, had urged him to 
stay beyond what seemed to him the proper hour 
of return to his work. The temptation was strong, 
and one to which many a young man, employed as he 
was by a family friend, would have yielded with not 
much thought of his higher obligations. Yet Henry 
knew that he ought to leave, and he left. Soon after 
reaching Hartford he wrote to his mother :— 


I felt very bad about leaving home contrary to the wishes 
and advice of father and yourself, although I am still confi- 
deat, as I then felt, that it would have been very wrong for 
me to have remained in Stonington until too late to reach 
the early train from New London, and since I have been 
here and found how much there was for me to do, I have 
been thankful that I was enabled to resist so great a tempt- 
ation as was placed before me. 


There are constant outcroppings of the golden vein 
of character through all these early Hartford days. 
Henry Trumbull was not born out.of season, and his 
personality was in full accord with the spirit of the 
times. The very atmosphere of his young manhood 
was tingling with the keen freshness of world-currents 
drawing in upon him. He came into life at a time when 
the national character was as costly as it is to-day ; 
when men were striking lustily at evil ; when the 
breath came short and hard, and the pulses ran free 
and fast. In the twenty years following his birth in 
1830, the nation was awakened to a restless and 
overpowering determination to have some things set 
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right, to get at truth, to uplift the neglected and the 
unendowed. 

In the three decades preceding 1830, remarkable 
impulses had gathered headway and direction in 
Christian enterprise, State missionary associations in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Maine, and Vermont, were organized before 1819. 
From 1806 to 1810 the movement begun in Williams 
College by the ‘‘ Haystack Band'' took shape in the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. One of the first five missionaries who went out 
from this company was Samuel Nott, Jr.; and Samuel 
Nott, 3rd, a son of this pioneer missionary, was a 
fellow-worker with Henry Trumbull in the railroad 
office. In the Old South Church the Boston City 
Missionary Society was organized in 1816, prototype— 
and probably the earliest—of the work in Hartford 
which was to engage Henry Trumbull's earliest con- 
secrated energies in Christ's service. 

With the organization of the American Sunday 
School Union under its presentmame in 1824 began a 
new era of Sunday-school extension and improvement, 
and to this great agency for Sunday-school advance- 
ment Mr. Trumbull devoted seventeen of his busiest 
and most fruitful years, from 1858 to 1875. 

From 1830 to 1851, before Henry Trumbull had 
quite found himself, the divisions in the Presbyterian, 
the Methodist, and the Baptist denominations had 
come. Mormon doctrines began to make their way 
across the country. The great battle of the forties for 
Sabbath observance was on, and the right was making 
great gains in railroad and social.and business regu- 
lations. Connecticut was in the forefront of this 
movement, with Chief-Justice Williams of that state 
as president of The American and Foreign Sabbath 
Union. He was Henry Trumbull's first Sunday- 
school teacher after the young man had given himself 
to Christ. These were the years of development for 
the religious press ; of the Washingtonian and other 
temperance movements, a cause with which Trumbull 
was identified by pledge and service ; of the founding 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association in England 
in 1844 by George Williams ; of the forming of As- 
sociations in Montreal and in Boston in December, 
1851. It was at the urgent request of present-day 
leaders of this organization in its various branches 
that Dr. Trumbull wrote his most widely-circulated 
book, ‘‘ Individual Work for Individuals."’ 

From 1826 to 1832 great revivals of religion swept 
the country. From the beginning of the century to 
the year 1830 the larger evangelical denominations 
had increased, some twofold, some threefold, and 
one sevenfold. It is estimated that in the five months 
following February, 1831, more than fifty thousand 
persons throughout this country, including more than 
three hundred college students, professed their faith 
in Christ. # 

As early as 1826, a new evangelistic method 
emerged. Classical illustrations and ornate phrases 
were tabooed. The preacher took on greater bold- 
ness of utterance ; he prayed for men by name ; he 
read requests for prayer; he adopted what were 
called ‘‘new measures.'’ And among all the evan- 
gelists none was more radical, more startlingly clear 
and original in his simplicity and forcefulness than 
Charles G. Finney. 

It was during a time of comparative relaxation from 
the general religious fervor that had swayed the na- 
tion until about 1845, when in the winter of 1851-52, 
upon his return from England, Finney was in Hartford 
conducting a series of meetings. Young Trumbull 
made no effort to attend these meetings. In the pre- 
occupation of his office work he hardly gave them a 
thought, assenting tacitly to the disesteem in which 
such doings were held by his every-day companions. 

Letters from home told of a revival of interest in 
religion in Stonington. One after another of his com- 
panions there had confessed Christ, but the news from 
home made no special impression upon him as affect- 
ing him in any direct way. One noon, however, as 
he was returning from dinner to his railroad-office 
work, he found at the post-office a letter from an in- 
timate Stonington friend, Edmund D. Stanton, one 
of his collaborators in his first editorial venture, 
‘* Lux Mundi.’ He had heard from this friend only 
a few days before concerning the revival at home. 
He opened the letter, read a few lines, saw that it was 
a personal appeal to him, and at once thrust the letter 
into his pocket, saying to a companion, ‘‘I think there 
must be a big revival in Stonington if it has set my 
old friend preaching to me."’ 

Young Trumbull reached the office, which was on 
the third floor of one of the station towers, but he 








! For a full account of this general period see Dorchester’s “ Chr »- 
tianity in the United States.” 
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passed up the stairs to the fourth floor, and entered a 
small map-closet, where he shut himself in. The 
letter had been speaking to him ever since he saw its 
first lines. He now opened it and read it through : 


I have been too long silent. The prevalence of a 
deep religioys feeling in this community has, to some ex- 
tent, opened my eyes to my former shortcomings, and led 
me to consider what was my duty in using my influence, 
small as it may be, to direct the attention of any of my 
friends to the consideration of eternal things. Often have 
I felt like speaking to you on this subject, but as often 
have timidity and fear kept me back. We have been com- 
panions and intimate friends for years. We have enjoyed 
the society of each other, and together the society of 
others. Seldom has a harsh word, or an unkind feeling 
marred the harmony of our intercourse, and it seems to 
me that thus what you might have considered from an- 
other an act of intrusion, you will consider from me an 


evidence of my sincere regard, and my earnest desire for 


your good, 


Then Stanton urged him to seek the Saviour, and 
find peace in him, and, finally, he said : 


Do be persuaded by me. If 1 could be the instrument, 
however humble, and to however small an extent, of leading 
you to think seriously of this, I should consider that I had 
more than repaid your kindness and interest in me, Let 
me beg you, by the remembrance of our friendship, but 
more than all, by the regard for your own good, think of 
these things, td any impression is produced on your 
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mind [by this appeal} do not attempt to drive it away, but 
seek light and help from the only source whence they can 
be derived. 


I have now tried to acquit myself of a duty too long 
neglected, but do not think it has been an easy one... . 
I shall not ask you to excuse me for writing you so serious 
a letter, the first one [of the sort] I ever wrote you. ... 

I may never have the courage to address you again in 
this manner, and if I do not, be advised by me now. I 
ask no answer to this, nor shall I expect any, for I know 
exactly your feelings. But if after acknowledging the truth 
of what I have written, you determine to follow my advice, 
I beg you to let me know. 


Henry Trumbull was touched beyond expression by 
his friend’s letter, and even before he had read it 
through he was on his knees, brokenly asking God's 
forgiveness for his heedless past. Love and doubt 
were over against each other in another contest of the 
world-old warfare for the soul of aman, Trumbull’s 
highly sensitive nature was suffering under the strain, 
yet he expected love to win the fight, even though he 
could not see the issue clearly. He had been for the 
first time swept across the line between indifference 
to truth and a troubled longing for it, and his eyes 
were open toward the dawn. Then, after what must 
have been a night of strange and unwonted thought- 
experiences, he set pen to paper and told his mother 
the story she had longed that he might some day tell. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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What Shall a Young Girl Read? 


By Margaret E. Sangster 


Il. Life’s Devotions 


WISH I could persuade every young girl 
at the outset of her life to spend a little 
while morning and evening in purely de- 
votional reading. A silent time is set 
apart in some of our schools so that each 
girl in her own room may have a space for 

the morning watch before the day begins, and for the 
evening hush at its close. We are best prepared for 
the duties and pleasures of the day by quiet thought 
and prayer before we meet and talk with others. Our 
Saviour should be the first whom we greet and praise 
in the freshness and renewed strength that follow rest- 
ful sleep. Wedo not know what is before us in any 
day, of joy or sorrow, of accident or danger, of tempta- 
tion or pain. Let us ask Jesus Christ to go with us 
where we go, and stay with us where we stay. And 
when the day has ended, and we have had its oppor- 
tunities and performed its tasks and known its sweet- 
ness, shall we not spend a little while in thoughts of 
our dearest Friend? Prayer is not to be all an ask- 
ing for what we desire ; some of it is a quiet listening 
to hear God's voice, and some of it is communion. 

If we have a dear friend with whom we are very in- 
timate, we do not always need to talk when the friend 
is with us. Often we sit in silence together, yet have 
no sense of distance or absence. That is communion. 

I recommend to the girl who wants to realize her 
Saviour as a presence ever near that she read often 
the story of His life on earth, as told in the four Gos- 
pels. The little volumes of the Modern Reader's 
Bible are so small that they may be easily slipped into 
a bag or suit case when one goes from home, and they 
are unobtrusive little books to read on a journey. The 
Bible is itself our best devotional book. Do not forget 
that while it is one book, it is also a group of books, 
with something in it for every hour and every need. 

Next to the Bible, in my personal life, I prize the 
Book of Common Prayer. Though this belongs pri- 
marily to the Episcopal Church, it is equally precious 
and useful in the private prayers of people of every 
name in the Christian fellowship. The Collects, or 
short prayers, scattered through its pages, are very 
ancient, dating back to the saintly Fathers of the early 
Christian centuries, and the quaint translation of the 
Psalter is as beautiful as that which we love in the 
exquisite version of King James. 

A very satisfactory little book is ‘‘ Daily Strength 
for Daily Needs."’ It has a page for every day in the 
year, beginning with a text of Scripture, followed by 
a stanza of poetry, and completed by a quotation from 
some thoughtful writer.. A wide choice is found in 
books of this order, a very lovely one having been 
compiled from the works of Phillips Brooks, and 
others having been arranged for the King’s Daughters 
and the Christian Endeavor Society. You cannot go 
wrong in making a selection if there is a verse of the 
Bible on every page. 

A book that I love is the work of a Hebrew lady, 


and is called ‘‘ Meditations of the Heart."’ It hasa 
peculiar quality of reverence, so that reading it is like 
stepping into the vestibule of a sanctuary. Miss 
Annie Josephine Levi, in making this book, has laid 
her Christian sisters under an obligation. 

Any book by F. B. Meyer, or Andrew Murray, 
Dwight L. Moody, or J. R. Miller, is sure to be help- 
ful in the hour of private devotion. ‘‘The Prin- 
ciples of Jesus’’ and ‘* Remember Jesus Christ,’’ by 
Robert E. Speer, are of permanent value. In taking 
up a book, always look at the title-page and see by 
whom it was written. To read a book and not know 
the author’s name is like talking with a stranger to 
whom one has not been introduced. 

Another book that I heartily commend is a com- 
pilation of ‘‘ Prayers from the Poets,’’ by Magnus & 
Headlam. The quotations are culled from many fields, 
and many flowers of thought have been discovered in 
out of the way places in the little by-ways of litera- 
ture. There is a selection for each day in the year. 

A thin little book, ‘‘The Practice of the Presence 
of God,”’ tells how Brother Lawrence connected the 
thought of God with every act and word of the com- 
mon days. How I wish you might all own this most 
useful and suggestive little book. And beside it I 
place Dr. Denis Wortman’s ‘‘ Reliques of the Christ,’’ 
a thin bit of a book, too, but with a message in beau- 
tiful verse that lingers like music in the heart. 

Faber’s Hymns ought to be on your book-shelf, 
and if I were you I would learn some of them, and 
commit them to memory as you would commit jewels 
to a safe. If you know hymns and have them at your 
tongue’s end, you will never be at a loss for some- 
thing pleasant to repeat when you are lying awake at 
night. Of course girls do not lie awake, but it is as 
well to have a provision against future years, when 
sleep does not always let ‘tired eyelids’’ fall on 
‘« tired eyes.’’ 

‘‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,"’ by John Bunyan, is a 
classic, and I regret that it is less loved by our young 
people now than it ought to be. But I am glad when 
I think how much pleasure is before those who may, 
this winter, make acquaintance with it and its rarely 
beautiful story and quaint, homely diction. 

A good plan, easily followed, is to make up one’s 
own little manual of devotional reading, by clipping 
from papers and magazines any bit of verse or prose 
that is helpful, and pasting it in a book. A friend 
who has gone Home left behind her a number of 
books, into which she had copied, or had pasted, 
selections that pleased her or fitted into some passing 
mood, 

I do not ask girls to read sermons or long com- 
mentaries, although they might not always find them 
wearisome ; but there is a book by Dr. George 
Matheson, a wonderful blind preacher of Scotland, 
called ‘Times of Retirement,’’ in which there are 
little homilies, each so brief that it may be read in 
five minutes, and each so interesting that its thought 
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will keep coming back to you, from time to time, 
through the busiest day. 

The peculiar value of books of devotion is in their 
power to uplift the mind from the daily grind, and to 
make the beaten track pleasanter and cheerier. If 
we are to be real Christians we must be cheery, not 
going about with doleful faces nor wearing an air of 
depression, The gayest girl in college should be the 
girl who is the most open and most pronounced fol- 
lower of Jesus. A true Christian should wear a 
radiant face, in which is the clear shining of heaven's 
light. I often think when I am buying goods at a 
counter that I can tell which of the young women 
who sell them has most of the sweet secret of Christ's 
love. A Christian looks contented, She is not dis- 
satisfied, nor morbid, nor afraid. She knows that 
whatever may happen, her Friend is beside her. 


In heavenly love abiding, 

No change my heart shall fear ; 
And safe is such confiding, 

For nothing changes here ; 

The storm may roar without me, 
My heart may low be laid ; 

But God is round about me, 
And can I be dismayed? 


I have been thinking, as I write, of thousands of 
girls who have very little time. In the dim gray 
light of morning they rise from their beds, eat a hur- 
ried breakfast, and are away to the factory or the mill. 
The shop calls them and the office. They have not 
time to sit long in luxurious leisure to read good books 
in the morning, and at night they are very weary, 
mind and body indisposed to exertion. To all such 
let me say that five or ten minutes spent in quiet 
thought or in dipping into some friendly book will 
not be lost, but will make them happier and stronger 
in their work and for it. Ten minutes a day is one whole 
hour a week, and fifty-two hours in a twelve-month, 
And on Sundays there is surely time for twenty min- 
utes, if we do not waste the morning in drowsiness. 

GLEN RincE, N. J. 


The books named by Mrs. Sangster can be obtained from 
Jocal booksellers, or may, if preferred, be ordered through 
The Sunday School Times Company : 

‘* Daily Strength for Daily Needs,'’ $1 to $3.50. 
tations of the Heart,"’ $1.25. ‘The Principles of Jesus,'’ 80 
cents. ‘' Remember Jesus Christ,"’ 75 cents. ‘' Prayers from 
the Poets,"’ $2. ‘‘ Practice of the Presence of God,’’ 8 and 30 
cents. ‘' Reliques of the Christ,’’ 30 cents. ‘‘ Hymns,"’ 50 
cents to $2. ‘'’The Pilgrim's Progress,’’ from 20 cents up. 
‘* Times of Retirement,’’ $1.25. 
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The Acorn and the Shell 


A Meditation for the New Year 


By Henry C. McCook, D.D. 


FOUND an acorn on a New Year’s Day; 
Upon the woodpath’s frozen face it lay. 

— it, I tended it, but—nay! 

d not grow; my care was thrown away, 


** Medi- 


I 
It wou 
The germ was dead; the seed was in decay. 


I found an acorn on an autumn day; 

Its brown cheek on the bright, green woodlawn lay, 
An atom of divine vitality. 

I planted it, I tended it, and—see! 

It grows in yonder grove, a thrifty tree. 


I found a shell upon the ocean sands ; 

*Twas fairly marked with rosy dots and bands ; 
In my aquarium I gave it room 

With living things that found therein a home. 
*Twas lifeless,—and I gave it but a tomb. 


1 took a minnow from the meadow run ; 

It quivered, gasped ; its little life seemed gone. 
I put it where the pretty shel! was laid ; 

It breathed again ; it swam, it fed, it played, 

It grew, and made the empty shell its bed. 


II 
O Years, that know no living seeds of Faith, 
O Vows, unquickened by the Spirit’s breath, 
O Heart and Life, by Heaven unrenewed, 
O Creed, that Charity has not imbued, 
All, all are fruitless promises of good ! 


’Tis Life that fruitens into Character ; 

The God-filled life the richest fruit shall bear; 
’Tis Character that fruitens into Deeds 

As living trees upspring from living seeds. 
Life—life divine, ‘tis this man’s spirit needs. 


Dead is the Year, e’en on the New Year’s morn, 
If in my heart no Life of God be born. 

Life without God were but an empty shell; 

But, live in God, and life shall issue well, 

Nor Death itself its potencies shall quell. 


Devon, Pa. 
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LESSON 2. 


John I : 19-34. 


—— 





JANUARY 8. THE WITNESS OF JOHN THE BAPTIST TO JESUS 


(Read John 3 : 22-36; Mal. 3: 1-13; 4: 5,6.) Memory verses: 26, 27 


Golden Text: Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world.—John 1 : 29.* 





COMMON VERSION 


19 ¥ And this is the record of John, when 
the Jews sent priests and Levites from Jeru- 
salem to ask him, Who art thou ? 

20 And he confessed, and denied not; but 
confessed, I am not the Christ. 

21 And they asked him, What then? Art 
thou Elias? And he saith, I am not. Art 
thou that prophet? And he answered, No. 

22 Then they said unto him, Who art thou ? 
that we may give an answer to them that sent 
us. What savest thou of thyself? 

23 He said, I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Make straight the way of the 
Lord, as said the prophet Beaten. 

24 And they which were sent were of the 
Pharisees. 

25 And they asked him, and said unto him, 
Why baptizest, thou then, if thou be not that 
Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet ? 

26 John answered them, saying, I baptize 
with water; but there standeth one among 
you, whom ye know not; 

27 He it is, who come after me is pre- 
ferred before me, whose shoe's latchet 1 am 
not worthy to unloose. 

28 These things were done in Bethabata 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


19 And this is the witness of John, when the 
Jews sent unto him from Jerusalem priests 
and Levites to ask him, Who art thou? 20 
And he confessed, and denied not; and he 
confessed, I am not the Christ. 21 And they 
asked him, What then? Art thou Elijah? 
And he saith, I am not. Art thou the prophet? 
And he answered, No, 22 They said there- 
fore unto him, Who art thou? that we may 
give an answer to them that sent us. What 
sayest thou of thyself? 23 He said, 2 am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make 
straight the way of the Lord, as! said Isaiah 
the prophet. 24? And they had been sent from 
the Pharisees, 25 And they asked him, and 
said unto him, Why then baptizest thou, if 
thou art not the Christ, neither Elijah, neither 
the prophet? 26 John answered them, say- 
ing, I baptize Sin water: in the midst ot you 
standeth one whom ye know not, 27 even he 
that cometh after me, the latchet of whose 
shoe I am not worthy to unloose. 28 ‘These 
things were done in * Bethany beyond the 
Jordan, where John was baptizing. 


COMMON VERSION 


29 § The next day John seeth Jesus com- 
ing unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of 
God, which taketh away the sin of the world. 

30 This is he of whom I said, After me com- 
eth a man which is preferred before me; for 
he was before me. 

3t And I knew him not: but that he should 
be made manifest to Israel, therefore am { 
come baptizing with water. 

32 And John bare record, saying, I saw the 
Spirit descending from heaven like a dove, 
and it abode upon him. 

33 And I knew him not: but he that sent 
me to baptize with water, the same said unto 
me, Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit de- 
scending, and remaining on him, the same is 
he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. 

34 And I saw, and bare record that this is 
the Son of God. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


29 On the morrow he seeth Jesus coming 
unto him, and saith, Behold, the Lamb of 
God, that 5 taketh away the sin of the world ! 
30 This is he of whom I said, After me com- 
eth a man who is become before me: for he 
was ® before me. 31 And I knew him not; 
but that he should be made manifest to Israel, 
for this cause came I baptizing Sin water. 32 
And John bare witness, saying, I have beheld 
the Spirit descending as a dove out of hea- 
ven ; and it abode upon him. 33 And I knew 
him not: but he that sent me to baptize %in 
water, he said unto me, Upon whomsoever 
‘thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and abid- 
ing upon him, the same is he that baptizeth 
3in the Holy Spirit. 34 And I have seen, 


and have borne witness that this is the Son 
of God. 


* Go_pen Text (Am. Rev.).—Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world ! 
tis. xl. 3. 2 Or, And certain had been sent from among the Pharisees. 4Or, with 4Many ancient 


authorities read Bethabarah, some Betharabah, Comp. Josh, 15. 6,61; 18. 22. % Or, dearet 


© Gr. first in regard of me. 


the sin 


PronunciaTion.—Elijah, E-li’jah ; Isaiah, I-sa’iah ; Pharisees, Phar’i-sees; Bethany, Béth’a-ny 
































The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HERE is one thing which falls to the lot of men 
and women that is a little harder to face than 
any other duty in all life. It is the duty of 

stepping aside and saying of another: ‘‘ That one is 
greater than I.” Think a moment and see if this is 


not so. It comes to boys and girls, as well as to 
older ones. Sooner or later, it is pretty sure to face 
every one. When it comes, it is a searching test. 


Many fail to meet it successfully. 

The record of a man who had this test to meet 
when he was at the very height of his power, and 
only thirty years old, has, because of the way in 
which he met it, held the attention. of the world for 
nineteen hundred years. His story is before us 
to-day. 

After some such introduction as that, begin to tell 
your class about the stirring and picturesque events 
of John the Baptist’s work. From your home study, 
get as complete an idea as possible of the man, his 
sources of power, and his place in the public esteem 
of his day. You will find help here in Dr. Dunning’s 
second paragraph and in the Gospel references he 
cites, in Professor Riddle’s paragraph on ‘‘ Persons,” 
and in Dean Sanders’ first paragraph. John must 
have had a strong, magnetic personality, and intense 
conviction, to arouse the people as he did. He was 
in the full vigor of his young manhood. Multi- 
tudes made the long, trying journey from the cities, 
across the desert wastes of Judza, to listen to his 
words. 

There is an admirable opportunity for an interest- 
ing geography lesson this week. Have your own 
Bible map in readiness, and The Sunday School 
Times outline Lesson Map in the hands of each 
pupil (with the Lesson Pictures, 10 cents for the 
Quarter’s set). Dr. Hurlbut’s ‘ travel study” in 
this issue shows how to locate both of the possible 
sites of ‘‘ Bethany beyond Jordan,” and Professor 
Riddle, on ‘‘ Place,” explains the more probable 
location. After getting your pupils to follow out the 
route that people —. took from Jerusalem, 
hand to each the Lesson Picture, which shows the 
region of the Jordan, where Professor Riddle believes 
that John’s baptism of Jesus occurred. Two other 
working tools that the teacher will find almost indis- 

nsable for the next six months are Riddle’s Out- 
ine Harmony of the Gospels (10 cents), which shows 
at a glance the probable time and place of every 
recorded event in Christ’s life, and the references 
which the different Gospels make to each event; and 
Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s Journeyings (pocket size, 
20 cents), tracing on four outline maps the travels of 
Jesus throughout his earthly life. 

After making the place and the man real and vivid 
to your class, tell the story of the great religious 
council of the people, the Sanhedrin. sending from 
erusalem a special delegation of ‘priests and 

vites’’ (see Professor Riddle) across the Judean 
Wilderness to call upon the young preacher. What 
was their reason for doing this? ere they ready, 
do you think, to accept as true whatever answer John 
might make to their question? Draw out your class 
on these points. 

Now your pupils will begin to sense the situation, 
and the temptation that must have faced the young 
herald, He, and perhaps he alone on earth (save 
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for his parents and Jesus), knew just who he was 
and what was his mission. He had the people at 
his feet. Do you suppose that he escaped the tempta- 
tion that sweeps down on every man, to hold and use 
for himself the power that comes to him? John was 
huinan, and John was leading the world just then; 
therefore the hosts of the powers of Darkness must 
have been hurled against him. 

When we see that picture of the crash of two armies 
—God’s and the Devil’s—out there in the Jordan val- 
ley, battling for the citadel of a young man’s life and 
character, we get a hint of the splendid meaning of 
that simple announcement of victory: ‘‘ And he con- 
fessed, and denied not; and he confessed, I am not 
the Christ.” 

But the battle was not over; back comes the 
attack in the question: ‘‘Art thou Elijah?” An- 
other victory: ‘‘I am not.’’ Then a third attack: 
‘‘Art thou the prophet?” The answer this time is 
short and direct: ‘‘ No.” And finally, when the at- 
tacks of suggestion cease, and John is asked to say 
who he is, he flings out his message of triumphant 
self-crucifixion. All history does not record a more 
magnificent victory over self, save that of Jesus the 
Son of God. 

That John’s meaning may be perfectly clear, he 
goes on to magnify his unworthiness as compared 
with Him whose herald he is. In the third chapter 
of this Gospel (verses 22-36) is the record of a later 
victory of John’s. His four testimonies to Jesus are 
made the basis of Dean Sanders’ study in this issue. 

In this fight and victory over self is the great les- 
son of John’s record, and it can be madea compelling 
one in everyclass. Yet there are many other lessons 
of importance and interest in the brief account, 
which the other writers in this issue help to make 


clear. In Dr. Goss’ opening porseer®. for instance, 
is a suggestion for a question which should set the 
whole class to thinking. A good way to use it would 
be to ask the question of your pupils, stating at the 
same time that you do not want any answers to it 
now, but that you want every member of the class to 
think of it day by day through the week, and on the 
following Sunday morning write out a brief answer, 
and bring it to you. The answers may reveal your 
pupils to you as you have not known them before. 

None of us has exactly John the Baptist’s work to 
do; all of us need to do what he did. in our willing- 
ness to give way to others is shown our willingness 
to serve his and our Christ. The thought of John’s 
‘‘immovable lowliness” can be our inspiration. 
“Christ’s slave is free from men and is the world’s 
master.’”’ And remember that the world’s real mas- 
ters are the world’s servants. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Men may forget the guide when they find the 
treasure, but God does not forget him, 


oe 
Traveling in the Lord’s Land 


Conducted by Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


N ORDER to follow this Bible-land journey with 
the class, the teacher will see that every upil is 
supplied with a set of The Sunday Schoo Times 

Lesson Pictures and Maps (10 cents for each quar- 

ter’s set). A leaflet included with every order for the 
ictures gives the teacher full directions for the fol- 
owing of this supplemental geography course. 


Lesson 2 


We begin, as always, with a review of what we 
have already learned,—C. L. (coast line) and on it Mt. 
C. (Mount Carmel), R. J. (River Jordan), and with it 
S.G. (Sea of Galilee), and S.S (Salt Sea). Recall the 
distances and dimensions of the bodies of water 
drawn last week. 

Let us now obtain a general view of the natural 
features of this land. This will require us to draw 
three chains of mountains. 

Taking Mount Carmel by the sea as our starting- 
point, we draw the Carmel range of mountains, run- 
ning southeasterly almost to the River —_— 
Between Mount Carmel and the Sea of Galilee we 
leave room for a triangular plain, with mountains on 
the north, east, and southeast, and an opening to the 
Great Sea on the west. Its line from northwest to 
southeast is thirty miles, its eastern boundary from 
north to south is fifteen miles long, and its northern 
line is also about fifteen miles. This is called ‘‘ The 
Great Plain of Esdraelon,” or ‘‘ The Plain of _ 
reel ;” and on it more battles have been fought than 
on any other field inthe world. From the hills south 
of Nazareth Jesus must have looked upon this great 
plain many times, and he must have walked across 
it, and around it, often in his journeys. 

We draw also the great chain of mountains parallel 
with the River Jordan, forming the backbone of the 
land of Palestine, generally about thirty miles wide 
(three-quarters of an inch upon the map), though a 
little wider west of the Dead Sea (forty-five miles 
wide), and only fifteen miles wide between the Plain 
of Esdraelon and the River Jordan. 
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East of the River Jordan we draw another moun- 
tain line, extending the entire length of the land. 

Now, as we look at our map, we see that it shows 
four strips or sections, generally parallel to each 
other, running north and south. 

First, there is the seacoast plain south of Mount 
Carmel, and north of Mount Carmel the Plain of 
Esdraelon. As on the south the coast trends to the 
west more than the mountains, the seacoast plain is 
wider on the south than the north, and it comes to a 
point below Mount Carmel. This plain is low and 
sandy, with a rich soil, and it makes a fine farming 
country. But in all Bible history it was the home of 
foreign peoples, and not of the Israelites. In the 
New Testament time many Jews lived there, but 
they were there as strangers. 

Second, east of the seacoast plain rises the moun- 
tain region of Palestine. On the side toward the 
Great Sea there is a series of foot-hills, from three 
hundred to five hundred feet high, known as the 
Shephelah, and beyond this rise the mountains, 
from twenty-five hundred to three thousand feet 
high. This mountain region was the home of the 
Israelites, and here were nearly all their cities. The 
tourist who sees it now wonders how a race of from 
five to eight millions could live on those rocky heights, 
but he knows that in ancient days they were terraced, 
and were covered with vineyards, olive-yards, and 
gardens. 

Third, beyond the mountain region we come to 
the Jordan valley, the deep gorge, from five to fif- 
teen miles wide, generally about ten miles wide, 
containing the river and its three lakes, so deep that 
if a canal were cut from the Mediterranean Sea, the 
whole valley would become a great inland sea. If 
this valley were irrigated, as it was in ancient times, 
it might be made a rich farm-land, 

Fourth, crossing the Jordan and climbing the 
mountains beyond it, we find ourselves on the east- 
ern table-land, high plains gradually sloping away 
to the great Arabian Desert. 

These are the four great natural divisions of the 
land. Mark them on the map: S.C. P. (seacoast 
oP M.R. (mountain region), J.V. (Jordan Valley), 
2.T.L. (eastern table-land). 

In our lesson on ‘‘ The Witness of John the Baptist 
to Jesus’ (John 1 : 19-34), there is one place named 
‘* Bethabara, beyond Jordan, where John was baptiz- 
ing,” called in the American Revised Version ‘‘ Beth- 
any beyond the Jordan.” The expression, ‘* beyond 
the Jordan,” is used to distinguish it from another 
Bethany near Jerusalem. This Bethabara or Beth- 
any is now located about fifteen miles below the Sea 
of Galilee, on the east of the Jordan. On old maps 


it is —— about seven miles north of the Salt Sea, 


nearly opposite Jericho (see Professor Riddle’s com- 
ments in this issue on ‘* Place”’) 
Soutu Orance, N. J. 


He who bears our sins cannot share them, 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 
How to Locate This Lesson 


HE narrative begins here. The baptism of Jesus 
certainly preceded, for it is referred to. And 
the temptation also preceded, since there is 

no place for it in the detailed account which follows. 

Place.—‘' Bethany beyond Jordan;” so the cor- 
rect reading in verse 28 (see comment on verse 
28). Various views: (1) That this Bethany was 
near Jericho, and was also the scene of the baptism 
of sep (2) that it was further north, about fifteen 
miles southeast of the Sea of Galilee, but that John 
had moved north after the baptism of Jesus, which 
occurred at the traditional site near Jericho; (3) that 
Jesus was baptized at this Bethany. Of these views 
the second seems preferable. 

Time.—Probably —- in March, year of Rome 
870; that is, A. D. 27. his date gives time for the 
events preceding the first passover (chapter 2 : 13). 

Persons.—John the Baptist, son of Zacharias and 
Elisabeth (Luke 1), born six months before our Lord. 
He had probably been preaching for some time, and 
the effect was very great. The ‘priests and Le- 
vites” (John 1: 19) were connected with the temple 
services: the former offered sacrifices, the latter had 
inferior duties. These were probably sent by the 
Sanhedrin, the official religious body. The ‘ Phari- 
sees’ were the sect of stricter Jews. 


Light on Puzzling 

Verse 19.—And this the witness of John: Pointing 
back to verse 15. ‘* Record” fails to indicate this. 
—The Jews: Usually meaning those of Jewish race; 
but in this Gospel it generally has a more restricted 
sense, namely, the inhabitants of Judza, especially 
of Jerusalem, hostility being frequently implied..— 
To ask him, Who art thou ? The tone of this question, 
taken in connection with verse 22, indicates that the 
Sanhedrin had sent them. 

Verse 20.—He confessed, and denied not: There 
was probably no direct question as to his being the 
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Messiah; he eagerly disclaimed this.—/ am mot the 
Christ: The expected Messiah. ‘I” is emphatic. 

Verse 21.—£iijah: Who was expected to appear 
before the Messiah. (Compare Matt. 7: 10.)— The 
prophet: Probably the one predicted by Moses 
(Deut. 18: 18). 

Verse 23.—/saiah the prophet : Isaiah 40 : 3 applied 
— the Baptist by the three other evangelists. 

Terse 24.—And they had been sent from the 
Pharisees : The omission of an article in the older 
manuscripts makes this the more probable sense. 
The margin of the Revised Version gives another 
ssible rendering. In any case the Pharisees in the 
anhedrin, being of the stricter sect, would be promi- 
nent in sending this deputation. 

Verse 26.—/ baptize in water: Or, ‘* with water.” 
‘*In” is the literal sense of the Greek preposition, 
though many regard it as meaning ‘‘ with.” The 
American Revisers, in their Appendix in 1881, and 
in the American Standard Edition of 1901, have ren- 
dered as above; the English revisers transpose text 
and margin. The full antithesis, baptism ‘‘in the 
Holy Spirit,” occurs first in verse 33. ere the refer- 
ence is to the person of Jesus. (Compare the other 
evangelists. ) 

Verse 28.—Bethany beyond Jordan: So most of 


a 
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the older manuscripts, Origen found this reading 
in his authorities, but knowing of only one Bethany, 
he accepted ‘‘ Bethabarah.”’ 

Verse 29.—Behold, the Lamb of God: The comma 
after ‘‘ behold"’ indicates that it is an exclamation, 
not a verb.—TJhat taketh away the sin of the 
world: Or, ‘‘beareth.” Both senses occur fre- 
quently. Here the former includes the latter, since 
to take away, or remove, sin involves bearing it sac- 
rificially. The idea of sacrifice is implied in ‘‘ Lamb 
af God.” 

Verse 30.—T7his is he of whom I said: See verse 
15, where the language is almost identical. Here, 
however, *“‘a man” occurs; a stronger term than that 
used in verse 6, John was prior in time, but this 
man has become superior, because in him the pre- 
existent Word is tabernacled (v. 14). 

Verses 32-34 give as John’s testimony what is nar- 
rated by the other evangelists, who ~ a tell of the 
predicted a in the Holy Spirit. Probably the 
auditors on this second day (v. 29) were numerous, 

WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Nothing honors the servant more than service. 
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A Voice and Its Message 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE interview with the deputation from Jerusalem, 
—* from the Sanhedrin, presents the fami- 
iar spectacle of official ecclesiasticism perplexed 
by a fresh fountain of inspiration welling up in uncon- 
ventional ways and runninginnewchannels. These 
priests and Levites have not felt the grip of John's 
sera.» and are but languidly interested in him. 
heir chief desire is to get a clear answer to take 
back to their masters. And their questions are not 
about the subject matter of John’s message, but 
about his claims and about his baptism. ‘‘ What 
sayest thou of thyself ?” and ‘* Why baptizest thou ?” 
not, ‘‘ What sayest thou of Him?” were the impor- 
tant matters in official eyes. Their attitude is that 
of their class always and everywhere. Perhaps their 
wish was to draw out some word that might bring 
John into the hands of the Sanhedrin. Unauthor- 
ized enthusiasm is not welcome to Pharisaic priests 
and Levites, whether they are Jews or Christians. | 

John’s immovable lowliness shines out in his 
replies. It is noticeable that he begins at once by 
a disclaimer, ‘‘I am not the Christ—who I am 
matters nothing. It is enough for you to know that 
no claim of mine brings me under pom discipline.” 
He would have said no more but for the questions 
with which they pressed him, feeling that they must 
get some positive statement to repay them for their 
journey and satisfy their chiefs. So they ply him 
with further interrogations, which are molded by 
the prevailing Messianic expectations. 

On the strength of Malachi 4:5 Elijah’s return was 
looked for before Messiah came. How, then, did 
John, a himself to be the forerunner, deny 
that he was Elijah? Plainly because he was not 
Elijah, the historical person, whom the questioners 
meant. He did come ‘‘in the spirit and power of 
Elijah,” but not in his er 

Messianic hopes included also the coming of ‘tthe 
prophet” whose relations to Messiah were somewhat 
undefined; with him the interrogators had exhausted 
the list of persons the assumption of whose réle would 
have brought the Sanhedrin down on John. 

But they wish something positive, and they get it. 
**I am the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
What lowly hiding of his personality in his message! 
A *‘ voice,” nothing more. What a rebuke to us who 
are always being tempted to put ourselves forward 
and claim to be somebodies! appy they who have 
learned, like John, to lose themselves in Jesus, and 
be content to be but a voice preparing his way! To 
be that is our highest honor. To know ourselves only 
that is our best security against hunger after recog- 
nition; against arrogance if recognition is given, or 
despondency if it is withheld. 

It was characteristic of ecclesiastics to fasten on a 
ceremonial point, by their question as to baptism. 
That question implies thai they expected a baptism 
before the coming of the Messiah, and the answer to 
it vindicates both their expectation and John’s action, 
by declaring, though in veiled terms, that Mes- 
siah has come. ‘I baptize in water;” the ‘‘I” is 
emphatic and suggests Another, who will baptize 
with Spirit and fire. We should probably take John’s 
words literally, and picture Jesus as *‘ standing” un- 
noticed in the company gathered round him and his 
questioners. Probably Jesus had but just come back 
from the temptation, and John’s heart was throbbing 
as he saw him standing so meekly and silently there. 
How beautifully the strong spirit which had fronted 
the inquisitors and knew no fear is all dissolved into 
humility and feels unworthy to be even His slave! 
The ‘iron pillar" bows as it were ‘‘a reed shaken 
with the wind.” Jesus can dominate the strongest; 


ests only is worthy to receive such ntter submission. 

hus to bow before him is to stand erect before all 
else. Christ’s slave is free from men and is the 
world’s master. 

Verses 19-34 reveal Jesus as the Comin 
They crown him with all John’s previous declara- 
tions and proclaim: This is he. They set in sunlight 
clearness the two great aspects of his work, as the 
world's atoning Sacrifice and the Giver of the Holy 
Spirit. In his earlier ministry John had spoken of 

essiah as Judge, purging Israel and destroying 
evil. He has learned much since he baptized Jesus 
and (perhaps) has had converse with him. Deeper 
and more gentle aspects of Messiah’s mission have 
become clear to him. They are all summed in these 
two, ‘‘the Lamb of God,” and the possessor (and 
therefore giver) of the Holy Spirit. It was long 
before Christ’s disciples rose:to the apprehension of 
his work and himself, which John uttered before 
there were disciples. ‘‘The Lamb of God’’—the 
title carries us back to Abraham’s words: ‘God 
will provide himself the lamb.” Amen, says John, 
God has provided it, and here it is. 

One wonders that any reader can be so blind as to 
suppose that he has fathomed the speaker’s meaning 
when he takes this title to be an emblem of meekness, 
gentleness, and the like. It is used not in reference 
to character, but to office, as the next words prove. 
Jesus is the Lamb, inasmuch as he is the Sacrifice. 
And remembrances of the daily sacrifice of the 
Passover lamb, and of Isaiah 53, all blend in the 
words of John. The word rendered ‘‘ taketh away” 
may mean either bear, or bear away. Here both 
meanings are implied, for the Lamb bears away sin 
only by bearing it. We have the full-toned evangeli- 
cal teaching of the sacrifice and atonement of Jesus 
in John’s words, and we note with wonder the fulness 
and depth of insight given to him, as to the essence 
of Christ’s work; as to its thoroughness in regard to 
sin, in that it deals not only with sins, the particular 
acts, but with sin, the inward nature, and that it not 
only removes its penalties and guilt, but itself; and 
as to its universal adaptation and destination, in 
that it takes away the sin of the world. 

What more is needed to complete the picture of 
Christ’s work? That which John goes on to point to 
—His baptism of men with the Holy Spirit. The 
visible sign given to John had two parts, the descent 
of the dove, and its abiding on Jesus. Both marked 
him out as able to give that Spirit, and to transcend 
John’s baptism by plunging us into that cleansing 
fire which will purge away dross, will kindle enthu- 
siasm and make hearts blaze in a blessed flame that 
burns up the wood, hay, stubble, of selfishness. 

That sign was John’s warrant for the triumphant 

roclamation: ‘‘ This is he of whom I spake.” So all 

is nature bowed in glad self-abnegation before 
Jesus, and sank into blessed insignificance as it 
oy on him. His joy was to stand by in some 

ark corner and listen to the bridegroom's voice. 
His final word reveals more than he knew, for to 
him the name, ‘‘Son of God,” probably was but a 
designation of Messiah, drawn from the title of the 
Jewish kings. But to us it supplies the necessar 
substratum for both our Lord's sacrifice and his gift 
of the Spirit, for nothing but a divine nature could 
make reconciliation for man’s sin, and nothing but a 
divine nature could be capable of such perfect and 
complete reception of the Spirit as would make the 
oy ee able to impart it to all who ask him for it. 

these three names are inseparable, the Lamb of 
God, the Lord of the Spirit, the Son of God. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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, 308 
" HE Witness oF JOHN. . . . WHO ART THOU?” 

7 This question is very familiar to-day, but 

it is put in an exceedingly polite form. A 
stranger is asked, ‘‘ Thine honored name?” ** From 
what town comest thou in peace?” ‘‘ How are they 
from whom thou didst part?” ‘‘ God grant they are 
allin good health!” ‘* Whither goest thou in peace ?” 
‘*May God be willing that nothing but good await 
you there!” ‘‘ What is thy business there ?”” On one 
occasion all of these questions and many others were 
asked of my husband: ‘‘ What salary do the Inglese 
give you?” ‘‘ This traveling implies much expense, 
—where do you get means?” ‘‘Is the lady very 
rich?” Probably no harm is intended, and the in- 
terrogator does not suspect himself of any impro- 
priety, but the hierarchy and those who run their 
errands are not so easy, peaceable, or harmless when 
they suspect that the stranger is a political or re- 
ligious teacher, a ‘‘ setter forth of strange gods,” or 
bringeth ‘‘certain strange things.” He is then ex- 
amined with extreme care. Sometimes nothing is or 
can be done, but at other times the result may be that 
the stranger is warned to quit, his literature burned, 
physical violence inflicted or threatened. John was 
tolerated for a reason (comp. Mark 6: 20; 11: 32), 
but with patient scheming (Mark 6 : 24) he was 
finally silenced. And this practise is not obso- 
lete yet. 

The attempts of Cornelius to worship Peter (Acts 
10 : 25), the men of Lystra, Paul (Acts 14: 13), the 
beloved John himself, the angel (Rev. 22: 8, 9), are 
instances of the tendency we have (said an Oriental 
to me) to follow the material and visible. Can it be 
that it wasin recognition of such tendency that John’s 
repudiation of claims to the Messiahship was stated 
so often and so emphatically? (John 1: 8; Matt. 
3: 11; Luke 3: 15, 16.) 

SHwetIrR, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA. 
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Christ reveals more than a whole 
tves of Christ. 
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How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 
Hiding or Revealing Christ 


ND ¢his is the witness of John (vy. 19). A busi- 
A ness man who was a devout Christian was vis- 
iting in a large city many hundreds of miles 
from home. He remained over Sunday, and during 
the day availed himself of the opportunity of listen- 
ing to two distinguished ministers, of whom he had 
often heard. When he was asked the next day to 
give an account of his experience he replied : ‘‘ In 
the morning I could not see the Master for the man; 
in the evening I could not see the man for the 
Master.” 


Sending Men to Christ 


And this is the witness y John, when the Jews 
sent unto him from Jerusalem priests and Levites 
to ask him, Who art thou? And he confessed, 
and denied not; and he confessed, I am not the 
Christ (vs. 19, 20). A gentleman relates that he 
once went to an earnest minister to express his ad- 
miration and gratitude for a particular sermon. The 
preacher’s eye kindled with interest, and he inquired, 
‘*Did the sermon lead you to Christ? If never be- 
fore, did you then and there give yourself to Jesus 
Christ?” The man was sorry that he had spoken 
to him, and resented the inquiry. But after he had 
gone away aud thought it over he had to acknowledge 
to himself that the minister was right in turning 
the conversation from praise of the sermon to Jesus 
Christ. The pointed question set him thinking and 
praying, and he never rested until he had given him- 
self to the Lord Jesus. 


Holding Forth Jesus 

They said therefore unto him, Who art thou? 
that we may give an answer to them that sent us. 
What sayest thou of wee Ad He said, I am the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight 
the way of the Lord (vs. 22, 23). An intelligent and 
devoted Christian layman came into the prayer- 
— one evening, and when opportunity was 
given tor testimony arose and said: ‘‘In coming 
along I saw a large crowd gathered at a shop-door 
on the street. I pressed in among the crowd to see 
what was attracting the attention of somany. There 
was a large picture in the hands of the auctioneer ; 


and he, with great skill, was holding it up to view ; 
and, standing behind his picture so as to be com- 
pletely hidden, was inviting the attention of the com- 
pany to every remarkable point in the painting. All 


the while I never got a glimpse of the man himself. 
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That is the way to preach Christ. Self out of sight 
Christ held forth. 


Dr. Johnson’s Dying Hope 

Behold, the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sin of the world (vy. 29). Hannah More relates that 
the great Dr. Johnson, on his death-bed, was in great 
distress of mind. Not being comforted by ordinary 
conversation, he desired to see a certain minister. 
The minister was ill, and could not go to the bed- 
side of his distinguished friend, but wrote him a note 
instead. In this note he said: ‘‘Sir, I beg to ac- 
knowledge the honor of your note, and am very 
sorry that the state of my health prevents my com- 
pliance with your request. I can easily conceive 
what would be the subject of your inquiry. I can 
conceive that on the near approach of death what 
you once considered mere peccadilloes have risen 
into mountains’‘of guilt; on whichsoever side you look 
you see only positive transgression, defective obedi- 
ence ; and hence, in self-despair, are eagerly inquir- 
ing, ‘ What must I do to be saved ?’ I say to you in 
the language of the Baptist, ‘ Behold, the Lamb of 
God, that taketh away the sin of the world !'” When 
this was read to the dying Johnson, he anxiously 
asked, ‘‘ Does he say so?” ‘The consequence was 
that he was brought to the renunciation of himself 
and a simple reliance on Jesus as his Saviour. 


The Dove of God 

Ll have beheld the Spirit descending as a dove out 
of heaven ; and it abode upon him (v. 32). A dis- 
tinguished writer says: ‘‘ Noah’s dove came back 
with one leaf in her mouth—the prophecy of a whole 
world of beauty and verdure. ‘The Dove that comes 
to us bearing some leaf plucked from the tree of life 
is the earnest of our inheritance until the day of re- 
demption. All the gifts of that divine Spirit—gifts 
of holiness, gentleness, wisdom, truth—are forecasts 
of heavenly perfectness. To us, sailing over a dis- 
mal sea, he comes bearing with him a message that 
tells of the far-off land and the fair garden of God in 
which the blessed shall walk.” 


New York CIty. 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


HO art thou ? (v.19). There are circumstances 
which bring that question home to a man with 
startling power. When I moved into Auburn 

from a little country town, and entered the school 
yard of the old academy for the first time, a crowd 
of boys gathered round me, and wanted to know, 
‘* Who are you, anyway?” It frightened me out of 
my wits. In the village where I had lived, every- 
body knew. I had never in the world been asked 
who I was, and I didn’t know myself. I told them 
my name, but that did not seem to satisfy them. 
They wanted to know where I came from, and who 
my parents were and why I had ventured to intrude 
myself into that school yard, and whether I had any 
definite idea of my value to society, and whether I 
could stand up in a fight to the finish with any fellow 
of my size. The problem of my own personality 
came home to me with a stunning force. I found 
that it made a good deal of difference who I was, and 
that I could not expect the world to ‘‘ take me for 
granted.” This experience repeats itself perpetually. 
What society demands to know is: Why are you 
here, taking up the room other people want, eating 
the bread they are hungry for, wearing the clothes 
they need to keep them warm? Have you any mis- 
sion? Have you any call? Do you yourself know 
what you are here for? Or are you only just stand- 
ing around in the way? I reckon that this question 
stung the young enthusiast into a new seriousness. 
And he confessed, I am not the Christ (v. 20). 
If he could not at first tell who he really was, he could, 
and he did, acknowledge who he was not. He would 
at least not pose for some one else. No, sir ; he was 
not Elijah, he was not ‘the prophet.’’ Above all, he 
was not the Messiah. He might be very poor, very 
humble, very insignificant, but he would not try to 
pass himself off for any one but the plain man that 
he really was. He had a tempting chance. The 
people were willing aud eager to take him at his own 
estimate of himself. For a little while he could have 
been the popular idol. He might have seen multi- 
tudes prostrate themselves in his presence, and even 
ut him on athrone. But he spurned the temptation. 
sn’t there something finein that ? How full the world 
is of pretentious people, trying to pass themselves off 
for something they are not! If the story told about 
the son of Robert Lincoln is true, he was not guilty of 
that vice. It is said that he was in a school in Ger- 
many where he concealed his identity, and where the 
boys knocked him about until some visitors came 
who treated him like a prince. When his school- 
mates discovered his lineage, they truckled to him 
like little snobs, and asked him why he did not tell 
them that he was the grandson of the great President. 
‘I don’t want any consideration that I cannot win 
for myself,”” he said. 
lam the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord (v. 23). He 
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was nothing but ‘a voice in the wilderness, with 
the simplest and briefest message in the world. 
How trivial it seemed, and how trivial the mis- 
sion of every man’s life seems when he at last 
comprehends it and puts it into words! Who are 
=~ ? What are you doing? Oh, I am nothing 

ut a hammer pounding nails, a needle sewing 
clothes, a pen figuring up accounts, a bow playing a 
violin, a foot rocking a cradle, a ferule punishing 
little children, a voice teaching them their A, B, C's. 
It humiliates us to sum up our lives in a sentence, 
and see how little there is of them. But what tre- 
mendous consequence have some of these missions! 
fanatane | we know that the destinies of humanity 
turned upon the true ring of John’s strong voice, and 
the loyal faithfulness of his obedient heart. 

lL knew him not. ... And I have seen, and have 
borne witness that this ts the Son of God (vs. 33, 34). 
After that one sign from God John’s recognition and 
witness were clear and positive ; what shame on the 
man or woman, boy or girl, to-day who does not 
recognize Jesus as the ‘‘chiefest among ten thousand, 
and the one altogether lovely.”” What! after the gen- 
erations of beautiful souls that have hailed him Lord; 
after the miracles of grace he has wrought; after the 
solemn testimony of the rolling ages, do you not know 
who he is? Men pride themselves on soe able to 
tell a true Stradivarius violin, a Madonna of Murillo, 
a Persian rug, a California wine, a genuine diamond, 
who do not recognize the Son of God. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The great man is always the first to recognize 
the greater. 
al 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 
A Prophet of the Wilderness 


ts. A Herald: 
J am the voice of one crying (23). 
This is he that was spoken of (Matt. 3 : 3). 
The voice of one that crieth (Isa. 40 : 3). 
Behold, I send my messenger (Mal. 3: 1). 
2. A Reformer : 
Why then baptizest thou ? (25.) 
1 baptize in water (26). 
The baptism of repentance (Mark 1: 4; Luke 3: 3). 
Bring forth therefore fruit (Matt. 3 : 8). 
Let the wicked forsake his way (Isa. 55 : 7). 
3- A Poretelier : 
Behold, the Lamb... taketh away (29). 
Behold, the Lamb of God (35). 
Wounded for our transgressions (Isa. 53 : 5, 6). 
They crucified him (John 19: 17, 18) 
Didst purchase . . . with thy blood (Rev. 5 : 9). 
4- A Seer: 
J have beheld the Spirit descending (32, 33). 
He saw the Spirit. . . descending (Matt. 3 : 16, 17). 
Seeing him who is invisible (Heb. 11 : 27). 
Look... at the things... not seen (2 Cor. 4: 18). 
5. A Witness : 
J have seen, and have borne witness (34). 
The same came for witness (7, 8). 
John beareth witness of him (15). 
This is the witness of John (19. ) 


a 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association. ) 


{The witness of John the 
{ Baptist to Jesus. 

° . Isaiah's prophecy 

. . . He must increase 

. . Witness from Heaven 

. Witness of the Father 

. . The beloved Son 

. True witness 


Monday.—John 1 : 19-34 . 
Tuesday.—Isa. 40: 1-8. . s. 
Wednesday.—John 3 : 22-36 . 
Thursday.— Mark 1: 1-11. 
Friday.—John 5: 31-39 . . 
Saturday.— Matt. 17: 1-13 . 
Sunday.—John 10 : 31-42 . . 


* 
Every great voice on earth has been an echo of 


keaven. 
oe 


Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N OTE.—Iteration is the secret of impressing facts 
on the mind. On this account every superin- 
tendent should review each week very briefly 
the main facts of each of the quarter's lessons from 
the beginning. The writer is doing this in his own 
school, and therefore knows that it works well. Try 
it, and persist in it, and see if it does not help the 
whole school. 

Review.—In last Sunday’s lesson, what did we see 
that Jesus was called? Light, Life. What was the 
Golden Text of that lesson? Give the title of to- 
day’s lesson. Give the Golden Text. What ques- 
tion did the wre ask of John the Baptist? What 
did John say that he was? ‘‘Avoice.” Did John say 
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that Jesus was greater or less than himself? When 
— saw Jesus a to him. what did he say. of 
im? Behold, the Lamb of God. Put down now the 
the words Jesus the Lamb of God. 
Now ask some teacher what John meant by this 
expression. Of course it meant that Jesus was to 





| JESUS THE 


“son UF GOD 


SON 
give his life as a sacrifice for the sins of men. Have 
this made clear to the school. What else did John 
call Jesus, as shown in verse 34? He called him the 
Son of God. Put down the word Son. 

Last week we saw that Jesus came to this world to 
bring us life and light, and now we learn what Jesus 
himself was, namely, the Son of God and the Lamb 
of God. Of whom are we going to study for the 
next six months? Jesus. So, then, in view of what 
we have just learned about him: ought we not to give 
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earnest heed to what he said and did and taught, lest 
at any time we should let these things slip from our 
minds and hearts? Now sing “ Wonderful words of 
life.” and close with prayer. 


New York Ciry. 
os 


Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘’ Bible Songs.”’) 


"On Jordan's bank the Baptist's Psalm 2: 7-12. 


cry. (2:5-9. 4@: 1-4.) 
** My faith look up to thee.” Psalm 18 : 46-50. 
**I lay my sins on Jesus.” (20: 11-14. 31: 9-12.) 
we as I am, without one plea.” Psalm 84 : 1-12. 
** Not all the blood of beasts."’ (115: 1-46. 170: 1-11.) 
“ Gracious Spirit, Dove Divine."’ Psalm 89 : 15-22. 
*O heavenly Fount of light and (121: 12-17. 179: 1-6.) 
love." Psalm 110 : 1-7. : 
‘* A voice by Jordan's shore.” (159: 1-3. 225: 1-4.) 


Only the finite and fallible ever hope to dispense 
with preparation. 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


Quarter’s Work and Aim: John’s Story of Jesus. 
Believe, Have Life Through His Name. 
To«day’s Lesson: John the Baptist, Preacher About 

esus, the Lamb of God. 


Lesson Teaching: Jesus was Called the Lamb of 
God, Because He Came to Take Away Sin. 


INTRODUCTION. 


HERE do a go to hear preaching ? 
always to church, and many people will go 
to-day. How many of you go sometimes? 

Did you ever see anybody preaching out of doors? 
The Salvation Army preach out of doors and indoors, 
Our lesson stor tells of a great preacher who always 
preached out of doors. 
rocks or trees, and often came to the river-bank, 
where crowds gathered to hear him. Let us make a 
pieture of it, for one day, while he was preaching, a 
wonderful thing happened there. (Make a simple 


Nearly 

















drawing.) The man’s name was John the Baptist. 
(Make the large J). He was not the same John who 
wrote this Gospel, but was called the Baptist because 
he baptized in this river many people who heard his 
preaching. J will help you remember the river's 
name—Jordan, People heard about John all over 
the country, and crowds came many miles to hear 
him. (Indicate the crowd.) 

I am sure you want to know something about him 
when he was a boy. His parents lived in the south 
country, and were quite old. His father, Zacharias, 
helped to care for the temple. One day when he 
was there alone an angel spoke to him, and told him 
that God would soon send a baby boy to their home, 
and that his name should be John. Zacharias went 
home, and when his wife, Elisabeth, knew it, they 
were very happy. 

In the north country lived Elisabeth's cousin 
Mary. Soon afterward God sent the angel to Mary 
to say_‘‘God will send you a little son, and thou 
shaJt call his name Jesus, for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” That was strange, too. (Encour- 
age the home-reading of Luke 1.) It all came true, 
and these cousins grew strong, wise, and good. They 
did not meet often, for their homes were far apart. 
LESSON. 

When they grew up, they were both preachers. 
— was a little older, and began preaching first. 

e always told about Jesus who was coming soon. He 
used to say, ‘‘ Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” He was perhaps the first preacher to 
tell people about Jesus. 

Some people wondered where such a strange man 
came from, and who he was, so they sent priests 
and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, ** Who art 
thou” ? John answered, ‘‘I am not the Christ.” 
Then they asked, *‘ Art thou Elijah?” and he said, 
“Iam not.” When they asked again, ‘‘ Who art 


: ro Recap he was baptizing in the J 
e loved to wander. among .. £ 


} 
thou ?” John said, ‘‘I’am the prophet that Isaiah told 
about. I am the voice of one crying in the wilder- 


ness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, Make his paths 
straight.” Then these men asked him, ‘‘Why do 

ou baptize people if you are not Christ, or Elijah?” 
John answered, ‘‘I baptize with water, but one is 
coming after me the latchet of whose shoe I am not 
worthy to unloose.” These things happened near 
the Jordan, where John was baptizing. 

The next day John saw Jesus coming unto him, and 
said, ‘‘ Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” He also said that Jesus was 
the One of whom he had told them, and added, ‘I 
indeed baptize you in water unto repentance: .. . he 
shall baptize you in the Holy Spirit.” This J will help 
us to remember three things—John, and Jesus, and the 
Jordan. Then John told how he knew Jesus, that one 
an Jesus came 
m, and asked to be baptized. - hesitated, 
but Jesus told him it was right for him to do it, so 
John baptized him: As they came from the water, 
the heavens opened, and the Spirit of God came upon 
Jesus, and a voice said, *‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased.” It was God’s voice that 
spoke, so John knew that Jesus was the Son of God. 

hat name is often used, but to-day I want to tell 
you why John called him that other name, the Lamb 
of God, For many years, on one of their feast days, 
the Jews offered lambs as a sacrifice for the sins of 
the people. (Recall such offerings mentioned in our 
tecent lesson about Hezekiah.) ause John knew 
that Jesus had come to take away the sin of the 
world, and to save people from sin, he called him the 
Lamb of God. (Write it in the review circle.) Last 
Sunday our name for Jesus was Life. (Repeat the 
text.) To-day the Lambof God. (Drill on the text.) 
Since then, everybody who loves and obeys Jesus 
knows that he takes sin away from their thoughts 
and lives, 


** Jesus loves me, He who died 
Heaven’s gate to open wide. 
He will wash away my sin, 
Let his little child come in.’”’ 
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They best lead men to Christ who first and closest 
JSollow Him. 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D 


HO is nouns Christ ? That is the one question 
which the Gospel of John ‘seeks to answer. 

Its prologue, which was the lesson of last 
Sunday, decla: that Jesus is the Word, who was 
God, become flesh; that he is the Light of the World, 
the Giver of eternal life to those{who receive him, and 
the Son revealing God the Father, in whose bosom 
he abides. Explain to your pupils that the lessons 
which follow for the coming six months are the evi- 
dence that these answers to the great question are 
true. Recall to them the purpose of the Gospel 
(John 20.31) This lesson places on the stand the 

rst witness, John the Baptist. It puts before us: 

The Witness of the People to John. Direct your 
pupils to the accounts of John (Matt. 3: 1-10; Luke 
3: 1-14). All the people believed that he was a 
prophet (Mark 11: 32). Even Herod regarded him 
as altogether upright and trustworthy, while he 
feared him (Mark 6: 20). This was the man well- 
known to the Jews, whose preaching had made a 
deep impression on the whole nation, in whose integ- 
rity all had confidence, whom the writer of the fourth 
Gospel cites as a witness to answer the question, 
Who is Jesus Christ ? 

John’s Witness to Himself (vs. 19-24). Explain 
the intense spirit of expectation, when John was 
preaching in the Jordan valley summoning the nation 
to repentance, that the Messiah would soon come. 
Prominent Jews of Jerusalem, seeing the stir John 
was making, sent messengers to ask who he was. 
Point out the road from Jerusalem on the map, and 
show a picture of the region where John was preach- 
ing. is first answer was that he was not the ex- 
pected Messiah. Next they asked if he were Elijah, 
the great —— whom many believed would intro- 
duce the Messiah (Mal. 4:5). To that question he 
answered ‘‘ No,” roe because he was not yet fully 
aware of the nature of his mission, or because they 
would not have understood it (Matt. 11: 14). Then 
they asked if he were the unnamed prophet whom 
some thought would be a second Moses (Deut. 18: 
15). Again he answered, ‘‘No.” When they de- 
manded some. positive reply, he told them. that he 
was the one foretold by the great prophet Isaiah (Isa. 
40: 3-5; Matt. 3:3). That was one of the most pop- 
ular and inspiring prophecies, a picture of a great 
highway yeaa appar for the coming of Jehovah 
to his people (Mal. 3 : 1-6). ° 

John’s Witness to the Christ. The Jews asked 
John what was his authority for baptizing people, 
since he did not claim to’ be either the Messiah, or 
Elijah, or the unknown prophet ; and what did his 
baptism mean. John’s testimony to i as in- 
cluded in this lesson may be summarized as announc- 
ing: 

(a.) One greater thanhimself. He told the Jews 
that Jehovah was coming as the purifier of the na- 
tion ; that his (John’s) baptism was a symbol of that 
purifying, but that the work would be done by one far 
above him in power and fitness (Matt. 3: 11, 12), and 
that this coming One was already among them un- 
recognized (John 1: 26, 27). Johnhimself, apparently, 
did not know yet who this Coming One was (v. 31). 

(6.) The Lamb of God(vs. 29-31). It seems to have 
been after this conversation with the messengers 
from Jerusalem that John baptized Jesus and discov- 
ered that he was the Messiah. he writer of this 
Gospel does not describe that scene, but it was evi- 
dently in his mind. Read Matthew 3: 13-17. The 
language in which John pointed out Jesus as the one 
whom he had said was standing unrecognized among 
the people was sublimely impressive. The lamb 
slain for the Passover signified the deliverance of the 
nation from bondage, and their exaltation to be a 
free people. The lamb offered in daily sacrifice sig- 
nified the forgiveness of sin through the mercy of 
God. The servant of Jehovah, whom prophecy had 
taught the Jews was to be exalted as their Deliverer, 
was ‘‘as a lamb led to the slaughter.” All these 
meanings were gathered into John’s utterance intro- 
ducing pony ** Behold, the Lamb of God.” 

(c.) The anointed Messiah (vs. 32, 33). John kaew 
who had sent him (v. 6). It had been revealed to 
him that the Messiah should be anointed by the Holy 
Spirit abiding on him. John testified that he had 
seen the Holy Spirit descending on Jesus, and that 
therefore he knew him to be the Messiah. 

(d.) The Son of God (v. 34). This was what the 
writer of this Gospel had seen (v. 14), and it was the 
conclusion of all that John the Baptist had seen. He 
is the first witness summoned to answer the great 
question, ‘Who is Jesus Christ?” But his testi- 
mony is not conclusive ; it is only introductory to 
greater evidence (John 5: 33-37). You will teach 
your pupils that John is one witness, and that many 
more are to follow, till they come to the summing up 
of all (John 20 : 31), when they are to answer to them- 
selves if they are convinced that it is true that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God. 

Boston, 
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He may often be hidden, but he never hides himself. 




















LESSON FOR JANUARY 8 


For the Senior Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


John’s Witness to Jesus 


I. THe GENERAL PREPARATION (John 1: 
19-34; 3: 22-36). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 
The fourth Gospel unites with the 


others in bearing strong testimony to | 
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4. ‘** The Son of God.” 
two ways was this Son of God to 
identified ? 

5. ‘The Bridegroom.” (8.) Show 
how happy a figure of speech John used 
here. 


| 
| 6. Light on the Character of John. 


(9.) In what light does he stand revealed 
by this testimony? (10.) Can we trace 
any effect produced upon the Baptist by 
his contact with Jesus ? 


the importance of John’s work and to| IV. Some Leapinc THoucnts. 


his influence. Each gives a glimpse of 
‘his fine, brave personality. The Bap- 
tist was one of the men who stand out 
from among their fellows. He had a 
noble keredity, his forbears belonging 
to the best type of Jewish life. He was 
no scholar, nor yet altogether a recluse, 
but one whom continued meditation had 
given keenness of insight. 

The fourth Gospel cites four illuminat- 
ing instances of John’s testimony to 
Jesus which reveal both master and 
herald alike. The first in point of order 
is his affirmation (John 1: 15) of the 
superiority and the pre-existence of the 
Christ. ccording to this Gospel the 
Baptist realized that Jesus was another 
sort of being than himself, and it adds 
that he was the true revealer of the 
heart of God. 

The second testimony was called forth 
by the appearance of a deputation 
sent to question him by the Sanhedrin, 
which, sitting at Jerusalem, controlled 
the religious interests of the ople. 
They had both aright and a duty in 
the matter. They heard of the popular 
prophet and sent to ask him what his 
claims were. Denying their not un- 
natural conjectures he claimed only to 
be a voice, a messenger of the Messiah’s 
coming, responsible for preparing his 
people to receive him worthily. To 
their demand that he explain his ad- 


ministering of the rite of baptism, | 


‘It's but asymbol,” John said, in sub- 
stance, ‘‘of the purification needed’ by 
us all; but Oe cometh who can truly 
purify our hearts with a cleansing like 
that of fire. I am unworthy to perform 
the humblest offices for such as he,” 

A little later John saw Jesus returning 
to the Jordan from his retirement in the 
desert. The power of the Spirit encom- 
passed Jesus: No wonder that John 
proclaimed that he was the ‘‘ Lamb of 
God,” the self-sacrificing Redeemer, the 
Son of God. Whatever else these words 
may mean, they cannot mean less than 
that Jesus was the eagerly awaited Mes- 
siah. 

John’s last testimony, occasioned by 
the dispute over purification and the 
question of pre-eminence, revealed his 
noble humility. He declared that Christ 
w%s the bridegroom and he the ‘‘ best 
man,” who would rejoice at every token 
of the former's good fortune. John was 
no small-souled man. He thought so 
much of Christ that he took no account 
of himself. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE, 
A leaflet prepared by Professor San- 








ders, containing the names of valuable 
reference works bearing on the lessons 
in John, is now ready and will be mailed 
by The Sunday School Times Co., upon 
request, for a two-cent stamp. 


Stalker's volume, ‘‘The Two St. 
Johns” (Am. Tract Society), is a capi- 
tal study of both the apostle and the 
prophet. The notes by Dods in volume 
lof the Expositors’ Greek Testament 
are exceptionally helpful to a user of 
the Greek text. The comments in the 
Cambridge Bible on the Gospel of John 
are admirable. 

















III. Questions FoR Stupy anp Discus- 
SION. 

1. John the Baptist as a Witness in 
Regard to Jesus. (1.) Why was his tes- 
are of such unusual value ? 

2. The Deputation. (2.) Why was 
the Sanhedrin within its rights in sénd- 
ing one to inquire about John? (3.) 
Were their three queries regarding his 
personality exhaustive? (4.) What did 
John declare himself to be? 
did he justify his use of baptism? 

3. ** The Lamb of God.” (6.) Why 
was this a peculiarly appropriate title 
for Jesus ? 


(5.) How | 


[For general discussion under the direction of the 
leader.]} 


He who is become an effective witness 


| self-love. 

| The one who is freed from the neces- 
sity of looking out for his own exaltation 
often has a marvelous insight regarding 
others. 
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The shining life needs no label. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Spéer 











January 8, 1905. Topic: The Making of 
a Christian: His Birth. 
(John 3 : 1-8.) 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—The new birth is needful (Rom. 8 : 
1-9). 

TUES.-—It is complete (Ezek. 36 : 25-31). 

WED.—It is by Christ (John 1 : 1-13). 

‘THURS.—Through the word (1 Pet. 1: 
18-23). 

Fri.—Of the Spirit (Rom. 8 : 10-17), 

SaT.—We may know it (1 John 3 : 19-24). 











| (\NLY God js without beginning. A 


He is and ever was. We and all 


(7.) In what | comes into them from without. 


| 


| for Christ must, like John, master his | 


| 





| 





| 


‘ 


that we know ‘and have, began. 


| Once we and they were not. There is Epitor THe Sunpay SCHOOL Times :— 
no life without beginning. All the peo- | 


le we now know were once not known 


cause they were not, and each new | 


expansion and uplifting that comes to 


that begins to be but was not before. | 


And so Christians become; the new life 
is a new creation in them. 

We do not need to be conscious of 
these beginnings. We are not con- 
scious of the beginning of our physical 
lifé. And our growth ever into new 
and changed character is so silent and 
gradual as to be unawares. The day- 
light is different from the darkness, but 
no single instant separates them. The 
light stole over the night and the un- 
perceived change is complete. There 
are many new experiences which come 
suddenly, so suddenly that we can 
name the very hour they came. 
| are many whocan recallthe very moment 
when the new life of God began in their 
soul. But the presence of the life is the 
| essential thing, not the suddenness or 
consciousness of its coming. 

The new life may have come into our 
lives before we were conscious of the 
great meaning of life at all. There is 
| nothing in the Gospel that requires that 
it can only come to some one who has 
been resisting it and warring against its 
| spirit. To the little child, one of those 
who, as Jesus said, supply the condi- 
tions of entrance into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the new life may come so 


that he shall grow up without ever | 


knowing that he has been otherwise 
than a little child of God, and a friend 
and disciple of the Saviour. This is 
surely the way God would like to have 
his children grow. He would prefer 
a kingdom of souls made up of chil- 
dren redeemed, but never polluted by 
vice and wilful hostility, rather than 
a kingdom of broken men and women 
— and forgiven and purified. 

he kingdom is for all, and both classes 
will be there. 


But we do not need to 
| $0 away from God in order to have the 
| privilege of coming to him. 

Christians are made in these ways. 


The | 
dormant capacity is within, whether we | 
call it the capacity to respond or the | 
capacity to receive. But om 

from God comes in upon our souls, an 

then the new life begins. Our souls go 
out to God, but the new birth of life 


within us, coming unconsciously or | 


| 
| 
| 


| not, gradually or not, early in life or 
| late, is God coming in upon our souls. 
| It is not an arbitrary coming. 


| 


It is not 
a coming of partiality, so that some 
souls might get ready for his coming, 
be ready for his life-giving and be 
passed by. We may be sure that God 
is present unceasingly at every soul, 
waiting but for opportunity, receptiv- 
ity, to do his work of vivifying life. 

To be a Christian is to be something 

sitive. It is not merely not being a 
eathen. It is not a state. It is a 
character, and it is a character of pos- 
session, and activity, and love. We 
have what before we became Christians 
we did not have. We do what before 
we were Christians we did not do. 
are what before we were Christians we 
were not. 
life, the gate of which is a new birth; 
a passing into our old life of a new life; 
a passing of our souls out from old things 
into new; and the new life and the old 
life, and the new things and the old 
things belong to two different orders. 
There is nothing more to be said than 
this: ‘‘I was dead. I am alive again.” 


< 
Let our Christianity this year be a 
Christianity of glorious life. 
| Let it be like the life of God from 
| whom it came. 
| - Let it have the joy, the freedom, the 
power, of life. 








Christmas Suggestion from 
Booker Washington 


For a number of years it has been a 
privilege and a satisfaction at about this 
season to say to the readers of your 


‘ , } tO | paper that I shall be very glad to serve 
us is by its very term new, something 


as a medium to distribute Christmas 
cards or other Christmas remembrances 
among the class of colored children in 


| the South who will have little to brighten 


-r 


There | 





the holiday season. The response to this 
suggestion in the past has been most 
satisfactory. 

Booker T. WASHINGTON. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 


<e 


The Week of Prayer 


IS fitti 
gelical 
coming year be opened by a week of 
united pom | universal prayer. Accord- 
ingly the officers of the Alliance an- 
nounce the following themes for discus- 
sion during the first week in January: 


Sunday, January 1, 1905, ‘‘ The World-Wide 
Conditions of ‘True Worship."’ 

Monday, January 2, ‘‘The Kingdom of God 
on Earth." 

Tuesday, January 3, ‘‘The Visible Church 
of Christ.” 


ngiy suggested by the Evan- 


Wednesday, January 4, ‘‘All Peoples and | 


Nations."’ 
Thursday, January 5, ‘‘ Missions—Home and 
Foreign."’ 


Friday, January 6, ‘‘ The Family and the | 


School. 
Saturday, January 7, ‘Our Own Country." 
Sunday, January 8, ‘‘ The Reign of the Prince 
of Peace."’ 


The officers of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance uniting in the call are: Leander T. 
Chamberlain, D.D., President ; George 
Alexander, D.D., Elmendorf, D.D., 
W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., Andrew Long- 
acre, D.D., J. B. Remensnyder, D.D., 
LL.D., Cornelius B. Smith, D.D., S. H. 


| Virgin, D.D., LL.D., Honorary Secre- 


taries; James M. King, D.D., Charles A. | 
Stoddard, D.D., Honorary a 
‘.™ 


| ing Secretaries; Henry B. Chapin, 


Ph.D., George U. Wenner, D.D., Re- 


| cording Secretaries; James T. Brincker- 


But what makes them is something that ‘ hoff, Esq., Treasurer. 





We |} 


liiance that again the in- | 
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Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 
MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 


We have come into a new | 


The Times 
Reprints 


Many articles or series of articles appearing 
in The Sunday School Times make such an 
impression that they are called for in pamphlet 
| form. Such articles are always practical and 
| suggestive, just the kind you would like to hand 

to a friend who seeks light on any of the sub- 
| jects included in the reprints. A list of the 





} more important is here given. 


| Young People and the Church. By President 


Woodrow Wilson of Princeton University. An ad- 
dress delivered at the Pennsylvania State Sabbath- 
School Convention, Pittsburg, October 13, 1904, One 
| of the most significant and searching utterances on this 


theme that has yet appeared. bound in fine leather, 
| socents. A beautiful gift book. In paper, 10 cents. 


Does a Tenth Belong to the Lord? A six-page 
folder giving concisely atid forcefully the truth as to 
the duty of tithe-giving. One of the most widely used 
reprints from The Sunday School limes. Price, $1.00 
a hundred. 


TEMPERANCE LEAFLETS 
By Zillah Foster Stevens 


The Boy in the Bible and Another Boy. A tem- 
perance service in song and story. 5§ cents each; 12 
pages. 


Wanted—An Answer. What the temperance 
problem means in a city ward where the “ public good 
requires’ ninety-six saloons. An account of a moth- 
ers’-meeting where some startling facts were given. 
2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 12 pages. 


Cigarettes: A Perilous intemperance. Striking 

| facts about the cigarette evil, with a list of business 

concerns whose employees are not allowed to smoke 
| cigarettes. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 6 pages. 


ON SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORK 


The Primary Teacher in the Country Sunday- 
| School. A_little book of what to do and how to do it, 
r the primary teacher who may lack up-to-date facili- 
ties. 10 cents each; $1.00 a dozen; 32 pages with 
cover. 


What Are the Best Bible Fommentarics ? 
Professe. Willis J. Beecher, D.D. An expert’s answer 
to a question often asked. Professor Beecher gives a 
considerable list of books, and describes them. 5 cents 
ae: so cents a dozen; $3.00 a hundred; 12 pages 
with cover. 


_Getting at the Bible’s Precious Truths. 
G. Campbell Morgan. A su 

on how to study the Word o 
| a hundred; 8 pages. 


Strengthening the Sunda. =Sqhoal Library. 

| Hints from a Practical Libraries. lizabeth 1. 
Foote, Librarian in the New York Public Library. 
to cents each ; $1.00 a dozen ; 32 pages with cover. 


A Word at the Start. By Philip E. Howard. A 
little folder giving definite hints about the teacher's 
work and place, especially for new teachers. 2a cents 
each ; 75 cents a hundred ; 6 pages. 


How to Start and How to Stock a Home De- 
| partment. 2 cents each; $1.00 a hundred ; 8 pages. 


The Pastors, the Seminaries, and the Sunday- 
schools. Four significant articles giving results of 
recent investigations as to Sunday-schooi training in 
theological seminaries, and describing steps that ought 
to be, and that have been, taken to improve this work. 
7 cents each; 75 cents a dozen; $6.00 a hundred; 24 
pages with cover. 


B 
estive, stimulating wo 
. 2cents each ; $1.00 





‘if | Were a Minister." By a Layman. 
“If l Were a Layman.”’ By a Minister. 

At the request of the Editor of The Sunday School 
Times, one of the most prominent laymen of America 
and one of the most prominent ministers were asked to 
write, each about the general class represented by the 
other. Seldom have any articles in The Sunday 
School Times attracted so much comment 
separate 16 page pamphbiets. 
a dozen ; $3.00 a hundred. 


in two 
Each 5 cents; 50 cents 


| The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Old Story! 
But NOW, if he forgets the 


HAND SAPOLIO 


| Would You Win Place? 


Be clean, both in and out. We 




















The First Step Away 


from self-respect is lack of care in 
personal cleanliness; the first 
move in building up a pro- 
per pride in man,woman 
or child is a visit to 
the Bath-tub. You 
can’t be healthy, 
or pretty, or even 
good, unless you 
are clean. 


cannot undertake the former 
task—that lies with your- 
self—but the latter we 
..can aid with Hanp 
SAPOLIo. It cosis 
but a trifle—its 


use is a fine habit. 














THE FAME 
OF SAPOLIO has 
reached far and wide. 
Everywhere, in mil- 
lions of homes, there 
is aregardforit which 
cannot be shaken. 
Sapotio has done 
much for your home, 
but now for yourself 
—have you ever 
tried that “ Dainty 
Woman’s Friend,” 


HAND SAPO- 
LIO neither coats 
over the surface, nor 
does it go down into 
the pores and dis- 
solve their necessary 
oils. It opens the 
pores, liberates their 
activities, but works 
no chemical change 
in those delicate 
juices that go to 
make up the charm 
Hanp Sapo io, for and bloom of a 
toilet and bath? healthy complexion. 


7 Tee 
== SAPOLIO \ ee 


DAINTY CARE a ’ . A FIVE-MIN- 
of your mouth, and B ut my wife wont forge t it UTE INTER- 
neglect your pores, VIEW with Hanpb 
the myriad mouths Sapoio will equal 
of yourskin? Hanp in its results hours of 
SAPOLIO does not so-called health ex- 
zloss them over, or ercises in regard to 
chemically dissolve opening the pores 
thetr we tan teh AA 
oils, yet clears them ealthy circulation. 
thoroughly by a Its use is a fine habit 
method of its own. —its cost but a trifle. 


The Entire Household Will Miss It 


—The Baby, because it is so soft and dainty for its delicate skin. The School-boy, because its use insures him 
“Perfect” marks in neatness. The “ Big Sister,” because it keeps her complexion and hands soft and pretty. 
The busy Mother, because it keeps her hands young and pretty in spite of housework and sewing, and the 
Father, himself, because it helps him to leave behind the grime of daily work. TRY IT YOURSELF. 














Sapolio means so much to good 
housekeepers that it’s hard to 
plan the day’s work without it. 

































LESSON FOR JANUARY 8 


WASTING 


AWAY 


It’s the small but constant 
loss of flesh that 
physical waste—the gradual 
slipping away of healthy flesh, 
pound by pound, which no 
ordinary food seems to re- 
store. Scott’s Emulsion will 
restore it. This Emulsion is 
the greatest flesh builder ob- 
tainable. Scott’s Emulsion 
first stops the wasting—that’s 
one gain. Then when it sup- 
plies new flesh and takes one 
back to normal strength and 
weight, that’s another gain 
and a big one. 


We'll send you a sample, free 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New Vork. 











TO ALL 


F R EE CHURCHES 


The Pond’s Extract Co. has a proposition to make 
that will interest all church entertainment commit- 
tees. This Company will donate to any church 
holding a fair or bazaar, a limited number of bottles 
of Pond’s Extract, which can be sold or otherwise 
turned into money for the benefit of the church. For 
further information address Pond’s Extract Co., 


76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
has been for sixty years 


POND’S EXTRACT the standard remedy for 


burns, bruises, wounds, neuralgia, rheumatism and 
all pain and inflammation. It is sold only in sealed 
bottles—never in bulk. 


Cc Cutting makes them 
orns grow and invites blood- 
poisoning. Acids burn the foot, 
A-CORN SALVE removes the corn, 
ends the pain, comforts the foot. 18¢. 





at your druggist’s or by mail. 


Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter ”” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch). For 
detailed information, address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is mp e 

weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses orina pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

One copy, or any number of 

$ 1.00 copies less than five, will be sent 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year, 


Free Copies 0m fee copy addi 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sustey School ‘Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal! Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 
One cepy, one year, 6 shillings. 
Five or more copies, separately addressed, 5 shiHings 
ea 





of the 
nion at | 


| 
ch. | 
For Great Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, 14 Pater- 
noster Square, ndon, E. C., will receive yearly | 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the | 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. Mr. Downie can also supply the other 
publications of ‘The Sunday School Times Company. 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tame paid for, unless by special request. 

Emough copies of any ome issue of the pa, te 
enable all the teachers of a school to examine tt, will 
be sent free, upon application. 


THE SUNDAY ScHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| The Training of the Teacher 


‘ " } ture-makin ower of the soul. 
indicates | , 


tional will be allowed | 


(Continued from page 75r) 


objectified as images. This is the pic- 
Faith, 
hope, and charity become the three 
graces ; the three graces become three 
| young women, in whose faces the artist 
sets the qualities that God, through him, 
| seeks to reveal. We need to define our 
| religious feelings in these images. This 
| makes more real our understanding of 
|them. Our painters, architects, sculp- 
| tors, poets, musicians, all use this power 


or emotions of the human soul. All the 
great productions of art are crystallized 
feelings, caught in color or form or 
sound or language, to be enjoyed for- 
ever. Take up your favorite poems, 
musical productions, and other rich art 
materials, and study them as the defini- 
tions of religious feelings. — It is not ne- 
cessary to cite examples. The world is 
full of material. Note, too, how full of 
symbolism is our religious environment. 
Ask yourself what all this objective sym- 
bolism is worth as teaching data, and 
consider, too, how empty all these forms 
are if the informing soul is not trained 
to give them adequate interpretations. 
How barren is the soul that sees only the 
form in art or nature. 


** A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.’’ 





QUESTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
THE STUDENT 
For testing one’s grasp of the subject, and 
for discussion in ‘Teacher-Training Classes 


Have you carefully considered -the 


the feelings of a child ? 

Are these feelings to be suppressed, 
ignored, or trained? Why? 

Recall’ an’ instance in your own life 
when you experienced a vivid rush. of 
emotion into your thought-life. Do you 
sée any significance in such an experi- 
ence to the value of Decision Day ? 

Ponder the relative value of thought 
and of feeling as motives for the will. 

Do feelings crystallize into thoughts 
under your teaching ? 

Write or narrate an instance in which 
your thought-plans were broken up by 
your feelings. 


thought and of feeling in your own ex- 
periences. 


right thinking ? When, if at all, does it 
do so? 

Will an habitual feeling of hatred, 
jealousy, or kindred passion, color one’s 
thought upon a given subject ? 

Apply this to your opinion of some 
one who may have done you an in- 
justice. 

Is the Sunday-school a place for the 
free activity of the feeling-life ? 

Suppose you ignore the feelings in your 
teaching, what becomes of interest in 
your class ? 


tion of conscience in this discussion. 
Study ‘‘ The Angelus,’’ ‘* Nearer, my 
God, to thee,’’ Whittier’s ‘* Trinitas,’’ 
Gray's ‘* Elegy,’’ ‘‘The Sistine Ma- 
donna,”’ and in general all great art pro- 
ducts, 





to convey by images the great passions | 
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great need of a better understanding of 





Discuss with others the balancing of | 


Does feeling necessarily interfere with | 





Study carefully the meaning and func- | 


to see how great souls define | 


| feelings—in color, sound, form, and lan- 


guage. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





Have you ever tried The Sunday 
School Times Lesson Pictures as a 
help in interesting your class in the 
lesson? Ten cents will pay for a 
guarter’s set,—twelve different pic- 
tures and two maps, each on a sepa- 
vate sheet of enameled paper. 














Shines for a world of housekeepers, and best of all 


the shine will last. Will not cake on the iron. 
Lustrous as the sun. 





















fis the most aN 
important thin 
mn p wo Wee. oe 


(ALL: GLI 


WATCHTES 


the most accurate of timekeepers. 
\... An illustrated history of the 
watch sent free. 
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The latest. greatest and best trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into English. 
Words and phrases in use at the time of 
the old version, but obsolete now, are 
replaced by equivalents that are more 
easily understood by modern readers. 
Published in over 70 styles; prices, 25¢. to$i2z. New Test- 


ST. 
Bible ament alone, 15¢. to $2.50. Sold by ail booksellers. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free. Address 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 c. 181h'S0. Now York. 















Individual Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars 
and Catalogue No. 2t. Give name of church and number of communicants. 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager, 256-258 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


y 





A Pilgrimage to Jerusalem 


By CHaRLes GALLAUDET TRUMBULL 



















Containing the letters which appeared in The Sunday 
School Times, with much additional matter. 


500 pages, handsomely illustrated with 
50 full-page reproductions of photographs 
chiefly made by the author. 


The epoch-making pilgrimage of 800 American 
Sunday-school workers to the World's Sunday- 
School Convention in Jerusalem is described in 
this book with penetrating observation and vivid 
word-painting. Mr. Trumbull not only tells the 
wonderful story of the cruise and convention in the 
easy and delightful vein which characterizes his 
writings, but he makes the Holy Land a very real 
land to the teacher and Bible student. Every 
Sunday-school library should contain a copy of 
this book. Price, $1.50. Limited Edition, in 
half leather’, signed by the author, and with a sep- 
arate photograph of the Central Committee, for 
sale to the pilgrims only, at $2.00 per volume. 

The Sunday. School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

































































































This lean M. D. is Docter Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is ne wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


dread of Doctors, let her buy 


and easily keep every thing clean. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ether. If a housewife wants the 
octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 






SAPOLIO 














BOOKS BY DR. TRUMBULL 


HOW TO DEAL WITH DOUBTS 
AND DOUBTERS 


tion the old landmarks. 
Cloth, 131 pages. Postpaid, 65 cents. 


INDIVIDUAL WORK FOR 
INDIVIDUALS 


A Record of Personal Experiences and 
Convictions. 


religious books of 


by The Presbyterian Evangelistic Committee. 
Cloth, 75 cents ; paper, 35 cents. 
The International Committee of 
Young Men's Christian Associations 
3 West aoth Street, New York. 


Practical aid for meeting the honest doubts and 
inquiries of Christian believers;aed others whom 
they would help. A good book to place in the 
hands of a young man who is beginning to ques- 





One of the most popeler og ond practically helpful 

the day he paper edition has 
been very ar geet by Phd Societies and 
Associations ; 000 copies have been ordered 
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‘SELECT 
NOTES 


By Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


The volume for 1905 excels all previous issues 
in many important respects. Inductive Studies, 
placed at the beginning of each lesson, lead the 
teacher to go direct to the Bible, and learn first 
— its es what can be learned about the 
lesson. » in cloth, postpaid, $1.25. 


w. A. wi.ee COMPANY 
Boston Chicago 
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By R. A. Torrey 


gold embossed, 160 pages. 


* 


a 


Endorsed by Marian Harland. ‘“* The biggest little 
book I ever read.’ ‘A book to hand around.”” “A 

»ssibly av oe plan for one penny.”” Price, cloth- 
Bound, $1.00. Kay & Bro., Pubs., Springfield, oO. 


BIBLE BOYS.—Most popular Bible Game on the 


market. Simple, fascinating; gives poqugeaty amuse- 


ment to young and old, and interest in The Bible. 


cents postpaid. Evangelical Pub. Co., Chicag 


1905 only 25 cts. The 
IST OF THE 
LESSONS 


Bound in full leather. Sub- 
stantial, attractive, flexible, 





Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York, 158 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago, 63 Washington St. 


100 New Money-Making Pians for Unt rained 


Women Anxious to ) ake Money at Home. 








** | paid no attention to that advertise- 
pont until | saw it in The Sunday School 
mes."" 














THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


GREAT HELPS 


in Small Compass on 
the Lessons for 1905 








OMETHING is needed to make your scholars see the lesson- 

meaning,—see the land in which Jesus lived and served ; 
see the kind of persons and places that he saw as he moved from 
village to village and city to city. © 


The Sunday School Times 
Lesson Pictures 


make a wonderful difference in the attentiveness and interest of 
any class, There are twelve pictures in the first quarter’ s set, pic- 
tures showing Bible places and Bible customs, pictures beauti- 
fully printed on heavy enameled paper. With these are two out- 
line maps for real geography work,—maps without names of 
places, maps for the scholars to fill out. More than half a mil- 
lion of these pictures sold during the past year! How many sets 
now for your class? Price, 10 cents for a quarter's set. 40 cents 
a year. 








RUMETHINS to put the Gospel events together in their right 
relations is a wonderful convenience in acquiring the needed 
mental harmony of the Gospel story in its four forms. 


Riddle’s Outline Harmony 
of the Gospels. 


‘PIVES You at a glance the probable place and time;-and-the-refer- 
ences to the Bible record of the events noted in the Gospels. 
You want to fix in mind just the passages where the birth of Jesus 
is recorded? The Harmony will show. What is the order of 
events in the life of Christ? The Harmony will help you to 
the answer at once. Price, 10 cents. 











gn niheweey to show at a glance when and where Jesus 
journeyed in his visits to the places made memorable by his 
work and words is needed to make the progress of his earthly 
life perfectly clear. 


Arnold’s Chart of Christ’s 
Journeyings 


has four outline maps covering: I. The Period of Preparation ; 
II. The Judean Ministry; III. The Galilean Ministry ; IV. 
The Perean Ministry. 

With these maps is a concise order of events, with Bible 
references—the whole based on Riddle’s Harmony so far as 
the facts are concerned. Printed on map paper, folding with 
stiff covers, measuring when folded 34% 6¥% inches. Price, 20 
cents ; five or more copies, 15 cents each, 












OMETHING to have at hand in the odd moments when the 

Bible or the lesson paper is not within reach will help you 
through the week in keeping the mind on the lesson itself, in 
your search for its deepest truths— 


The Pocket Edition of the 
International Lessons 


is a beautiful little book bound in fine leather and gold, containing 
the Lessons for 1905 in both the King James and American 
Revised Versions, the Golden Text for each lesson, and fifty-two 
blank” pages for notes. The Pocket Edition is a choice gift to a 
class or school. Issued in one edition only—leather bound. 
Price, 50 cents ; ten or more copies, 40-cents each. 
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Pears 


Most soaps clog 


the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 


Pears’ is quickly 


rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 


Established in 1789. 








| CHRISTMAS 


is something you want pure, We guaran- 
tee our — as strictly pure in color and 
materi 
non-poisonous colors. We have a fine 
line of Bon Bons and Chocolates, finer 
than ever before, and prices no morey 
Send your committee to look at our 
goods and packages, for festivals and en- 
tertainments. e know we can suit you. 
ua % séerat our office 33d and 
Se and 15 Thenth : 13th St., Philadelphia. 


shall be very happy to show our line and have 
your orders. 





cheaineliainmaainenenens 













CANDY 


We use only the absolutely 


+ Me Cor. Chestnut pay A 


CROFT AND ALLEN COMPANY 




















GOOD RCOMES FOR ALL 


Comet, Spices, Extracts 
end ‘Bakin 

Presents an a C 
purchase. Cha 


Powder. Beautifu 


Box 289, 31-33 Vesey Pee 'Y 





THE GENUINE. MENFELY BELLS 


est refined cop 


he nest perfect, hig hest class bells in the very 
saccmel y & Co.. Waterviiet, West ‘Troy P. U., 














If a Fountain Pen is not 
at its best all the time, it is 
not worth having. 

The Sunday School Times 
Fountain Pen is guaranteed 
to be as good as any $2.50 
pen in the market; yet the 
price is only $1.50. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








By three famous composers, 


"Doane, Kirkpatrick 









The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





@RME-HALF NEW SONGS THAT WILL NEVER GROW OLD. 
ONE-HALF OLD SONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS BE NEW, 


Devotional 


= Song $ 


ges, cloth, $25 per 7,38. each by 5° 

A returnable RA for oes per 588 will be mailed on a comuast 
blishers of the famous “ Sand Chicages 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicage. 





10: LITTLE LIGHT 10: 


Charlie D. Tillman. Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 





to 30 per cent commission 
“yg an orders for our celebrated 


oupons with every 

es paid. For 
mpt a caddress Mr. 
-» care of The Groat 








